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| Ornaments : 


of silver and plated ware should be 
cleaned about once a weck with Globe 
Polish. This will be found quite often 
enough. As you know, with ordinary 
polishes the daily hard rubbing is 
necessary. 


| Globe Metal Polish 


gives a really lasting polish of dazzling 
brilliancy—almost instantly. Unlike 
sume polishes, Globe Polish contains 
no strong biting acids, and so cannot 
harm the finest metal-work or the most 
tender skin. 
Paste in Tins—Liquid in Cans 
Raimes & Co., Ltd., sre en, 


Bow, London, E., an 
Scockton- on-Tees. 

















RED COFFEE PEATM 0 0 


OLD SCOTCH 


Me BLUE “ SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL 


For Breakfast & after Dinner J 3 
In making, use less quantity, it being so Carries the Wild Rough Scent 


much stronger than ordinary COFFEE of the Highland Breeze.” 


















































“The river beckons with ripple and gleam.” 
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SONG OF THE CANADIAN CANOE. 
BY C. JELF-SHARP. 
A. J. BALLIOL SALMON. 
— river beckons with ripple and gleam 
And will not be denied,— 
So launch your Canader out on the stream 
And let her slide. 


Cool and green is the leafy screen 
(Paddle and deftly guide), 
Thread the maze of the water-ways 

And let her slide. 


‘“Where are the snows of yester-year ?”— 
Beneath our keel they glide, 
Tamed and melted and mingled here— 
Let them slide. 


“Summer's at noon” is the blackbird’s tune, 
And the rosebuds open wide ; 
Turn the canoe where the pigeons coo, 
And let her slide. 


Peep down here through the shallows clear, 
See where the minnows glide,— 
Flickering fins where the sedge begins,— 
See them slide. 


The water-hen leaves her nest in the reeds 
(Paddle and deftly guide), 
Deep down under the feathery weeds 
See her slide. 


Griefs and cares, and the traps and snares 
That the dim to-morrows hide,— 
Ah, shift the freight of their weary weight 
And let them slide! 


The river of Life gleams fair to-day, 
And merrily flows the tide, 

So push your Canader out and away 
And let things slide. 
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“*The fact is, lve decided to lighten your labours by taking a second wife."’ 
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THE SECOND MRS. UG. 


A PREHISTORIC TALE. 


BY CHARLES GLEIG, 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. T. REED. 
HEN old Sux died —full of years, 
\ renown, and rheumatism—Ug 
became chief of the tribe of 
cave-dwellers that lived upon the shore 
of the Bristol Channel. It has previously 
been mentioned, although the point has 
slight bearing upon the following pre- 
historic legend, that the Sux tribe was 
probably settled, and for a couple of 
centuries at least, upon that part of the 
Somersetshire coast that lies between 
Portishead and Clevedon. It is even 
possible that certain flint scrapers and 
arrow-heads, recently discovered in that 
picturesque vicinity by Professor Oxhead, 
and now lodged in the British Museum, 
may, countless ages ago, have been used 
by the redoubtable Ug. Looking upon 
these relics of the dim past, I like to fancy 
that many a reindeer steak (presumably 
without onions) may have been secured 
to pretty Zug and her family through the 
agency of these rude arrow-heads. ‘They 
must have hurt the reindeer a good deal, 
but that is unlikely to have troubled their 
prehistoric hunters. It is better to be a 
modern rabbit than an ancient reindeer, 
as some learned theosophists are aware. 

But this is not a hunting legend. Jt 
concerns a purely domestic crisis in the 
lives of Ug and Zug. 

Ug was still a young man when he 
became chief of the tribe, and he had 
been espoused to Zug during some four 
years. Now, it was customary in those 
days—as, indeed, until many thousands of 
years later—for chiefs to support several 
wives and families. Alive to his own 
dignity, to his obligations as head of the 
tribe, and perhaps, also, to the personal 
attractions of a certain young maiden 
named Su, Ug had scarcely filled his new 
position for more than a week when he 
began to feel that another wife and family 
were essential. Returning from the chase 
one evening —he still hunted from personal 
choice—his sense of tribal duty was 
deeply stirred by a very trivial incident. 
Striding homeward, with a haunch_ of 


reindeer on his shoulder, he chanced to 
encounter Zug’s pretty cousin, Su. She 
was richly oiled, wore a valuable set of 
bone ornaments about her fair person, 
and, in short, as malicious persons might 
have said, the young lady was attired for 
conquest. But, as Ug approached the 
grassy bank upon which the girl was seated, 
he noted with concern that she was hold- 
ing her right foot in her shapely hand, and 
rocking to and fro from evident pain. 

“What ails thee, fair Su?” he asked 
sympathetically, 

“'There’s a nasty, horrid thorn in my 
foot, O Chief!” she replied. “I was 
running after a silly rabbit, and didn’t see 
the stupid bramble on the path.” 

Her statement conflicted glaringly with 
the studied elaboration of her costume, 
but Ug was a plain-dealing man, and 
believed the designing minx. 

‘It’s a shame thou shouldst have to 
chase rabbits for thy supper,” said the 
Chief gallantly. ‘ Were I thy lord, Su, 
thou shouldst sit in my cave all day and 
sew thyself beautiful garments of the best 
skins in the land.” 

“That would be lovely,” she replied 
artfully. 

At heart she was lazy and detested 
sewing. She said the sinew thread hurt 
her hands ; which was palpably absurd, 
for the sewing of skins was less arduous 
work than modern sail-making, or the 
hemming of coal-sacks. 

Ug, feeling very cousinly at sight of 
her distress, sat down beside her, seized 
her foot, and plucked out a medium- 
sized thorn before she could say ‘‘ Oh!” 
She said it, however, immediately after- 
wards, and puckered up her pretty face 
as though enduring severe pain from the 
extraction. Zug had scorned to have 
winked an eyelash in such circumstances ; 
yet, somehow, the cowardice of Su seemed 
girlish and attractive to the Chief. In 
some subtle way, her shrinking from pain 
flattered his manhood, and accentuated 
the contrast of sex. 
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He raised the injured foot to his lips, 
unconsciously anticipating the exaggerated 
gallantry of the eighteenth century A.D. 
True, he would not have done it in 
public. The Sux men knew how to keep 
women in their place. ‘There was con- 
sequently no “* Woman Question ” at this 
hardy period, on the shores of the Bristol 
Channel at all events. In Egypt possi- 
bly... but Ug had never heard of Egypt, 
nor would he have believed in it if he had. 

Legend throws little further light upon 
the balance of this romantic incident, 
being more concerned with tribal fights 
and such robust affairs. One may surmise, 
however, that Ug really did offer the 
maiden-a half share of his stout heart, a 
section of his cave (possibly one all to 
herself), and other solid attractions likely 
to weigh with a girl who needed care and 
luxury and regular meals. 

This deduction is warranted, and with- 
out a little imagination the bare places in 
the legend cannot be darned. I believe 
it was quite late before Ug got home ; 
but Zug was sitting up for her lord at 
the mouth of their well-ventilated cave, 
combing her dark tresses with a flint by 
the light of the eternal stars. 

When they had eaten their fill of raw 
reindeer haunch—-Zug said it was much 
too late for cooking—the amorous Chief 
thought the opportunity favourable to the 
revelation of his plan. He craftily began 
by hinting that his beloved “ Lake Eyes” 
looked overworked, and needed a lady- 
help about the cave. 

Zug’s suspicions were instantly roused. 
He only called her by that endearing, 
ante-nuptial name when he wanted some- 
thing done for him. 

“It is a happiness to work in the cave 
of a mighty chief,” she demurely replied. 

Which, to be sure, was a_ properly 
docile sentiment, but, on the whole, 
baffling. 

“The fact is,” continued Ug, “I’ve 
decided to lighten your labours by taking 
a second wife.” 

There was a marked silence, but Mrs. 
Ug’s eyes spoke volumes. 

Ug squirmed slightly, but proceeded 
to dwell, blunderingly enough, upon the 
domestic obligations of a great chief like 
himself. Old Sux, he reminded her, had 
never shirked matrimony. Her honoured 
father had maintained a score of wives, 
and had reared an enormous family— 
more or less upon the tribal rates, Sux, 
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perhaps, had allowed his patriotism to 
carry him rather too deep into matrimony, 
Moderation, he argued, was desirable, 
yet, as Zug must perceive, two wives 
were not only essential to his dignity, 
but the arrangement would also relieve 
his best beloved of half the domestic 
work. 

“It depends a little on No. 2,” mur- 
mured Zug. “If my honoured lord 
would be guided by his little ‘ Lake- 
Eyes,’ she would find him a really in- 
dustrious second wife.” 

She was taking it rather well, Ug 
thought. “Of what maiden are you 
thinking ?” he asked, humouring her. 

“Of ‘Tig, the daughter of Poop,” she 
replied, naming one of the very plainest 
girls of the tribe. 

“No,” said Ug firmly. ‘She won’t 
do at all. Her skin is as dark as the 
bark of the walnut-tree, and her eyes are 
as dull as a puddle of foul water among 
the rocks. My choice is already made,” 
he added bluntly. 

““Ah!” said Zug, clasping her fingers 
convulsively, and turning her head away, 
It was, no doubt, a bitter moment in the 
matron’s hitherto happy life ; but still, like 
a well-bred woman, she hid her resentment 
from him. Perhaps a plan for baffling 
Ug was already shaped in her mind. 

‘“* My choice has fallen upon your kins- 
woman, Su, the daughter of Snart, your 
great father’s brother,” he said, 

“She is a fair maid,” replied Zug 
quietly. ‘I hope my honoured lord has 
chosen well.” 

““T am seldom mistaken,” he said. 

“Yet, my lord, the fairest fruit is 
sometimes rotten within,” Zug hazarded. 

“Fruit, perhaps,” he agreed. “We 
spoke of women. None were fairer than 
thou, my wife, when I won thee from 
the treacherous Fug.” 

“Let us go to rest,” said Zug, closing 
the discussion. She rose and entered 
the cave. Ug followed, securing the 
entrance against wild beasts in the cus- 
tomary manner. Soon he fell asleep ; 
but Zug, tossing beside him upon their 
rocky couch, closed never an eye that 
night. 

For breakfast next morning Zug pre- 
pared for her lord a nutritious mess of 
slugs—a dainty to which he was extremely 
partial, Ug was pleased, but noted with 
passing concern that his wife ate nothing. 
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So, when he had quite cleared the 
primitive bowl, he asked what ailed her. 

“My lord,” she said, “I have had a 
strange adventure in the spirit.” 

“Say on,” said Ug, who, in common 
with the men of his period, attached a 
superstitious importance to dreams. 

Zug, after a reflective pause, narrated 
her alleged dream as follows: “ Last 
night, O Chief, I stood in the spirit 
within the cave of Snart, the father of Su. 
Their bodies 
slept, but their 
spirits held 
converse to- 
gether.” 

Ug grunted 
uneasily, but 
bade her con- 
tinue. 

Ee) x 
thought I 
heard the spirit 
of Snart say to 
the spirit of 
Su: ‘ Daugh- 
ter, beware 
this marriage 
with the chief 
of our tribe. 
The chief Ug 
is a mighty 
warrior, and 
he loves thee 
well; yet 
should he 
marry thee, a 
great ill will 
befall him and 
our tribe.’ ” 

** Whatill, 
father ?’ asked 
the spirit of 
the maiden. 

An 1 
that shall 
come upon 
him through thy first-born son,’ answered 
the spirit of Snart. 

“*Canst thou tell me 
father ?’ 

“*Thy son will be a mighty chief,’ 
said Snart, ‘mightier than Ug in battle, 
swifter than he in the chase. Yet Ug is 
a wise ruler, and this chief, thy son, will 
lack wisdom. So, when he cometh to 
manhood, he will cause the eyes of Ug 
to be put out, and the wise chief Ug will 
rule over the tribe no more. ‘Therefore, 


what ill, O 
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my daughter, what answer should I give 
to Ug tomorrow, when he demandeth 
thee for his wife.’ 

“Then the spirit of Su answered thus: 
‘Be prudent, O father, and give me to 

Ig. For, if you refuse, he will strip our 
cave as bare as a new-born child. But 
if you consent that I should wed with 
him, the Chief will give you many skins 
and weapons, and the voice of my father 
shall long be heard in the councils of the 
tribe.’ ” 

Zug paused 
and regarded 
her lord with 
sorrowful 


eyes, apolo- 
gising mutely 
for hey 


spiritual ad- 
venture. 

Ug frowned 
and was evi- 
dently im- 
pressed, He 
didn’t want to 
be deposed 
and blinded 
by his future 
son, nor did 
he like the 
prespect of 
assisting to 
bring into his 
little world an 
Admirable 
Crichton 
destined to 
outshine him 
as warrior and 


hunter. Still, 
he was very 
much attrac- 


ted by Snart’s 

daughter, and 

thethreatened 

danger was 
remote. He paced the cave in silence 
for some minutes, and presently his frown 
relaxed as he thought of a way of up- 
setting the prediction of Snart’s interfering 
spirit. 

“It would be easy enough,” he con- 
sidered, “to take Su’s first-born out for 
a walk and drop him over the cliffs.” 
Ethically, too, this somewhat drastic 
measure seemed to his primitive mind 
quite excusable. Zug, who did not credit 
her lord with much intelligence, except 








in the arts of war and the chase, was 
disappointed to find him resolved to 
persevere with his domestic proiect. 
“Say nothing of what you heard in 
the spirit to any man,” he commanded. 


“The old priest .. 


“Snart is an old fool, so it may well be 
that his spirit was at fault. I shall marry 
the maid on the eve of the new moon, 
but Su’s spirit made a thundering error in 
supposing that old Snart will be admitted 
to the Council.” 

The new moon was due in three nights, 
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so that Ug lost no time in striking a 
bargain with Su’s father, and in issuing 
his invitations for the wedding gorge. 
As he had to invite the entire tribe, the 
process was simple, but the hard work 





. . had to keep his job and the pickings of office.’ 


fell to Zug, for she had to superintend 
the preparation of the feast. Custom 
demanded that every guest should be sup- 
plied with a pint of toilette oil a day in 
advance of the ceremony, whilst the 
feast had to be planned upon an equally 
lavish scale. ‘lhe tribal bard was com- 
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manded to compose a prose eulogy of the 
beauty of Su and the valour and wisdom 
of Ug, which he was to recite just before 
the feast began, accompanied by Mug on 
the drum. 

To all outward appearance, Zug went 
about her festive and culinary prepara- 
tions with a light and docile heart. Only 
to a very few intimate friends did she 
confide her unfavourable opinion of the 
bride. And with one reservation she 
obeyed Ug’s command. ‘To the head 
priest alone she revealed her alleged 
dream, and there is reason to believe 
that she won him over to her own way 
of thinking by the artless expedient of 
promising him all sorts of tit-bits from 
the store of food at her command. 

Perhaps she had hoped that the head 
priest would oppose the wedding. If so, 
she was disappointed, for the wily eccle- 
silastic, in response to her hints, gave her 
a dull, conventional lecture upon the duty 
of first wives to welcome second, third, or 
even twentieth wives to their lords’ caves 
in a spirit of womanly submission. 
Privately, the old priest may have sym- 
pathised with her, but he had to keep his 
job and the pickings of office. He agreed, 
however, to do what he could for Zug in 
the improbable event of obtaining any 
spiritual warning himself, or if, by any 
chance, the ancestors of the tribe should 
inanifest, by some unmistakable sign, 
their disapproval of the impending union. 

Content with this conditional supporr, 
the fair Zug set about engineering a 
manifestation of ancestral disapprobation 
“off her own bat.” 


With the first appearance of the new 
moon, the Sux tribe sat down to a 
banquet so lavish that the tribal bard 
went bankrupt of adjectives over the first 
course, and miserably failed to express 
the fervour of the guests. A flying dragon, 
roasted whole (the gift of the bridegroom 
io the chiefs), is referred to in the legends 
as having served as dessert for those who 
ate with Ug and the Council. We trace 
allusions, also, to reindeer kidneys boiled 
in blubber, and other rare dainties origi- 
nated perhaps by the culinary genius of 
Zug. 

The wedding ceremony, according to 
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well-established custom, was to have been 
solemnised after the third course (boiled 
bear, with garlic flavouring); but when 
the bride arrived and was led up to Ug, 
to receive the customary three smacks in 
token of her submission, the chief started 
back with a cry of disgust. 

‘Shades of my ancestors ! ” faltered Ug, 
‘her face is as dark as night.” 

Poor Su fell upon her knees, and 
begged him to bestow the customary 
smacks upon his loving bride; but Ug, 
his superstitions fully roused, was also 
repelled by the soiling of her beauty. 

In vain old Snart predicted that the 
stain would presently wear off, leaving his 
daughter fairer than ever. For a moment 
Ug seemed to hesitate, but when Zug 
whispered in his ear, ‘‘ Remember the 
dream,” superstition triumphed. 

“Take her away,” roared the Chief 
angrily ; and, fearing his wrath, even 
foolish old Snart refrained from further 
argument. 

Although Ug and the whole tribe 
regarded Su’s misfortune as a clear sign 
of ancestral disapproval of the union, 
modern students of these old legends 
will readily surmise that the disfigurement 
was due to natural causes. ‘The truth is, 
that Zug had discovered accidentally the 
properties of walnut juice, and during the 
three days preceding the feast she had 
prepared a skin lotion for Su: ‘This done, 
she had easily bribed Haka, the beauty 
specialist of the tribe, and an ignorant old 
quack, to recommend the lotion to Su. 
The maiden had been gulled into the 
belief that the lotion would impart to her 
skin a ravishing transparency, calculated 
to rivet the affections of Ug; and Haka 
had insisted that the mixture would lose 
its virtues unless applied in the dark, and 
on the night before the nuptials. 

‘Thus Zug triumphed, and continued to 
monopolise her lord’s affections. But at 
the moment Ug was so annoyed by the 
interference of the spirits, whose behaviour 
was certainly inconsistent, that he would 
have puta stop to the feast but for the 
thrifty advice of his wife. ‘“* Let them 
gobble, O Ug,” she urged; “for if 
some day you should take another wife, 
we shall, at any rate, be a feast to the 
good.” 
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CROSBY HALL. 





A SERIES OF DRAWINGS BY HEDLEY FITTON. 


T is in danger of being pulled down. 
And if it ¢s pulled down—in spite of 
every effort that is being made by 

experts to prevent such a sacrilege—one 
of the most interesting historical monu- 
ments in London will vanish at the wave 
of a contractor’s hand. 

Yet neither contractor, auctioneer, nor 
any other interested party not in sympathy 
with a nation’s history (and _ possibly 
without any knowledge of it) should be 
allowed to barter for a building which, 
deprived as it now stands of much of its 
former splendour, still can show remnants 
of a great architectural past. 

‘The Hall of Crosby Place still stands. 
And it should continue to stand, for 
the education of men still living, and 
of those who will come after us, in 
the safeguarding of the nation. Balzac 
said that the character of a people can 
be told by its architecture. That great 
Frenchman (who has been described by 
our greatest living poet as Shakespeare 
without his lyrical faculty) did not err. 
Two centuries of history can be learnt 
from Crosby Hall without the help of 
cheap histories or cheaper guide-books. 

The splendid roof, which till lately 
sheltered city luncheons, shows at a glance 
what sort of people once lived under it ; 
and the richly coloured story of the house 
at once unfolds itself. A Lord Mayor of 
London built it in the fourteenth century 
who gave his own name to the place, and 
then rode north to Ravenspur to wel- 


come Edward 1V. Here was a regal 
beginning to a foundation; but the 


associations of Royalty with Crosby Place 
do not end here, or its tenancy by Kings 
and Queens’ servants, In the spacious 
days of Elizabeth the four hundred noble- 
men and gentlemen who formed the suite 
of the Duc de Biron, Ambassador from 
France, were seen by errant, or lazy 
Londoners, passing in and out of doors 
till quite lately open for public entertain- 
ment. ‘The chatter of a restaurant 
recently closed has therefore been vented 
on walls which have listened to the inner- 
most secrets of French diplomacy at a 





moment when that diplomacy was espe- 
cially hostile to England. ‘The associa- 
tions of poetry and martial valour next 
invade the house, and Londoners, who, it 
is to be hoped, will never live to see 
Crosby Place pulled down, will remember 
that it was once tenanted by the sister of 
the hero who died on the battle-field of 
Zutphen. Mary Countess of Pembroke 
lived at Crosby Place for some years and 
has ineffaceably connected the house with 
the memory of Sir Philip Sidney. That 
Earl of Northampton who, in the splendid 
Cavalier dress of the period, and with 
moustachios outrageously up-curled, ac- 
companied Charles I. on his romantic 
journey to Madrid, was also an owner 
of it ; so were Sir William Roper, William 
Rustell, Sir Thomas D’Arcy, Sir John 
Spencer (ancestor of Lord Northampton). 
All these were tenants of this great house 
now threatened with destruction. 

Distinguished tenants these! But a 
more ominous tenancy has to be 
chronicled: for Crosby Place, as it was 
then called, is indissolubly connected with 
the memory of one of England’s ablest and 
wickedest kings. ‘The halting strides of 
Richard III. have sounded in that fine 
hall, where, till lately, city clerks snatched 
a hasty dinner. ‘The man with the 
humped back, whose face was as pale 
as linen, and whose eyes blazed like 
strange jewels, would have crossed the 
great hall on one memorable night with 
more than usually uneven strides. His 
fatal look was fixed on the crown. His 
ears were alert for a messenger from 
the Tower of London. Fancy conjures 
up the picture of this murderous dis- 
sembler shambling about Crosby Hall, 
listening with a false smile on his lips 
for that expected foot-tread which was to 
convey to him the fate of two young 
princes who barred the path to a Royal 
Succession. 

And the ‘scene of such an episode as 
this, stamped deeply, as it should be, into 
the nation’s history, is in danger of being 
shifted for ever by the hand of a con- 
tractor! ‘The auctioneer may put up for 











Crosby Hall. A side view. 


The path leads to the Church of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. 


After a drawing by Hedley Fitton. 
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Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate Street Within. 


After a drawing by Hedley Fitton 
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sale the palace where Richard Plantagenet 
schemed for a crown, and listened at 
wind-stirred arras for murderous tidings. 
The prospect, it is to be hoped, is pre- 
posterous. And one single hope lends 
strength to this belief. Among the many 
distinguished proprietors of this last of 
the great merchant princes’ houses of the 
City of London one name has not been 
mentioned in this paper. Yet it is one of 
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Thomas 
Toa friend, 
and addressed to Crosby Hall, was sent 


the most distinguished. Sir 
More lived at Crosby Hall. 


his last letter before he ascended the 
scaffold on ‘Tower Hill; and it is the 
hope of the writer that an additional 
plea for the preservation of a fine old 
house may be found in the fact that in 
that house Sir Thomas More wrote his 
“ Utopia.” 
W. Outram TRISTRAM. 





VENICE. 


7 2 God of Waters would a Palace build, 


And planned and dreamed it in the ancient years, 


Which like a flower should be, without compeers— 


Thus Venice rose and blossomed as he willed. 


Green glacial milk from his far mountain home 


He brought to mingle with the Hadrian sea, 


And wove designs of all that was to be 


From frost and snow and rainbow-crested foam. 


He made artificers of those who fled 


The hordes of Huns upon their fierce emprise, 


Till from lagoon and seaweed-girdled shores 


Grew tower on tower all fairily outspread— 


And now all night I hear the myriad sighs 


Of the old dead around the Sea-god’s doors ! 





FREDERICK PETERSON. 











**Look here, sir: what the devil are you up to?’ 


THE LAST 


BY CHARLES If. 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. REYNOLDs, 


WO ‘bulls,’ three ‘inners,’ and a 
‘magpie’!” cried Mr. Charley 
Bassett triumphantly to his wife, 

who had just appeared at the door which 

led from his suburban villa into the back 

garden, where he was practising with a 

revolver at a tin biscuit-box. He had 

caught the local panic in respect of 
burglars, and caught it in a virulent form. 

“That’s not bad at twenty paces, is it, 

Zeph ?” 

The distance was in reality about ten 
yards, for flattened bullets which had re- 
bounded from the garden wall lay strewn 
around him on the tiny lawn. 

“For goodness’ sake put your horrid 


pistol down!” cried the lady. ‘‘ You're 


sure it’s not loaded?” she added ner- 
vously. ‘Then she proceeded: ‘“ Here’s 
Mr. MacAllister come to pay us a 


visit.” And a_ pleasant-looking young 
man of five-and-twenty, fair-haired, clean- 


cried the newcomer.” 
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shaven, and wearing a light tweed Chester- 


field coat, advanced and shook hands 
with her husband. 

“Hullo, Mac!” cried Mr. Bassett 
heartily. ‘ Welcome to Melpomene 


Villa!” 

Young MacdAllister was traveller for a 
leading firm of West-End jewellers and 
in the habit of handling gems worth 
thousands of pounds. 41.. Suburbia he 
was a personage, and in himself an estim- 
able Scot. 

Presently they found him declining 
extended hospitality, on the plea that he 
was due to travel next day to Liverpool 
by the 2.40. 

** Liverpool ? 
Liverpool ?” 

‘My destination is just outside the city 
—Birnam Hall, where Sir Seth Duncan, 
the sponge and washleather king, lives,” 
said his friend. “I’m taking him some 
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diamonds and emeralds to choose from. 
Sunday’s his wife’s birthday.” 

** Diamondsandemeralds—how lovely !” 
exclaimed little Mrs. Bassett with a sigh. 
“What are they worth? A lot of money, 
I suppose ?” 

“Only about thirty thousand pounds,” 
said MacAllister with affected non- 
chalance. 

“ Thirty thousand pounds! You dov’t 
mean that. Aren’t you afraid of being 
robbed?” exclaimed Mrs, Bassett. 

** You'll go armed, of course,” suggested 
her husband, who had been reared in 
the true suburban atmosphere of melo- 
drama. 

“Oh! not I!” replied MacAlister, 
with a laugh; “this isn’t the eighteenth 
century and I am not going by the high- 
way. And if you like, I'll choose a rail- 
way-carriage full of people. Besides, 
who’s to know I’m carrying diamonds ?” 

*‘T don’t know how they find out, those 
fellows,” said Mr. Bassett impressively— 
*‘ but they do find out somehow. 1 say, 
Andrew, I wish you’d let me lend you 
this revolver—you might need it, you 
know.” 

“ Do take it, I beg of you,” interceded 
Mrs. Bassett. ‘‘I don’t for a moment 
suppose you'll require it—I trust and 
pray you won’t--but it would be such a 
relief to my mind to have it out of the 
house.” 

“Tt’s a perfect little weapon,” said Mr. 
Bassett, fondly turning it over in his hand, 
“Try a shot or two, Andrew. Hullo!’ 
he exclaimed as he lifted an empty tin 
box, ‘‘ I’m afraid there are no more cart- 
ridges --what a nuisance! ‘There’s one 
in the last chamber, though. — I'll just 
loose that off, at all events.” 

At that moment the angry face of a 
neighbour appeared over the wall at the 
end of the garden. 

“Look here, sir: what the devil are you 
up to?” cried the newcomer, who was 
balancing himself on the edge of a melon- 
frame. “Are you aware that—besides 
the infernal row you’re making—a number 
of your shots have struck my house, not 
only frightening my wife, who’s in a 
delicate state of health, but damaging 
my stucco ?” 

“T—I’m extremely sorry,” stammered 
Mr. Bassett. 

“Sorry! A rotten shot like you 
oughtn’t to be trusted with a peashooter. 
Why don't you wait till the fair comes 
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and shoot down a tube where you can't 
do any mischief? ” 

“ Come, there’s no need to be abusive,” 
said Bassett, colouring. ‘I’ve apologised 
and there’s an end of the matter.” 

* ’m not so sure about ¢ha/,” rejoined 
the other. “I’m just going to step as far 
as the police station and tell ’em to 
inquire into this, 1 don’t suppose for 
a moment you’ve paid for a gun-licence— 
considerin’ your general district rate’s 
a month overdue.” 

An ominous quake of the melon-frame 
warned the angry little man to bring 
the conversation to a close; so with the 
brief peroration : “ Oh, you ‘aven’t ’eard 
the last of this, I can assure you,” he 
disappeared. 

“Confound the fellow ejaculated 
Mr. Bassett: “one doesn’t like to have 
a row with him—he’s the rate collector, 
you know. Besides, he Aas a_ certain 
amount of right on his side.” 

Oh, Charley, what zez?7 happen now?” 
inquired Mrs. Bassett nervously. ‘It 
the police come and find this horrible 
pistol Oh, do take it away with you, 
Mr. .MacAllister—for my sake. It will 
be such a load off my mind.” 

“You're heartily welcome to the loan 
of it for a few days,” said Mr. Bassett ; 
‘Sand, frankly, I think it would be mad- 
ness to travel in charge of jewels without 
a shooting-iron,” and he proffered the 
weapon as he spoke. ‘“ You can get a 
box of cartridges to-morrow morning at 
the stores—close to your place of business 

four and twopence a hundred they are, 
the long ones.” 

It was not the melodramatic solicitude 
of Charley Bassett, but the pleading look 
in Zephie’s eyes, which persuaded Mac- 
Allister, quite against his principles, to 
slip the revolver into the side pocket of 
his overcoat, and the nervous little lady 
gave him a grateful pressure of the hand 
as she bade him good-bye, and wished him 
a safe return from his journey to the north. 

The following day, soon after two 
o’clock, young MacAllister emerged from 
the establishment of Messrs. Gerard, the 
great jewellers in the Haymarket, a cigar 
in his mouth, an ordinary “ Gladstone ” 
bag in his hand, and his tweed overcoat 
thrown over his arm. He hailed a cab, 
and bade the driver take him to Euston 
Station. 

Arrived, MacAllister purchased a seconc- 
class ticket to Liverpool and two or three 
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papers; he then proceeded to  stroil 


leisurely down the platform in quest of 


a carriage, carrying in his hand his 
Gladstone bag. 

“ How about this one ?” he asked him- 
self, as he looked into one where, although 
there was only one passenger seated, four 
or five places appeared to be reserved by 
means of bags and rugs and umbrellas. 

“Ts this seat 
engaged, can 
you. tell me, 
sir?’’ Mac- 
Allister in- 
quired, indica- 
ting a corner 
seat on the left, 
facing the 
engine. 

‘Not that J 
know of, sir,” 
replied the 
other traveller, 
whom his dress 
and somewhat 
mincing enun- 
ciation pro- 
claimed to be 
the hew- 
fashioned type 
of Anglican 
clergyman. 
“'Three or four 
seats are, I 
believe, taken, 
but I think in 
any case you 
would be 
morally justified 
in appropriating 
that one, since 
there are no 
impedimenta 
left upon it to 
indicate reserva: 
tion.” 

Mac Allister 
murmured 
some kind of 
acknowledg- 
ment of this polite suggestion, put in the 
rack over the seat opposite to him his 
precious Gladstone bag, and sat himself 
in the corner, whence he could watch it, 
with his face to the engine. 

Later, a tallish man of stout build, fresh 
complexion, with bluish-grey eyes and 
sandy hair and moustache, dressed in a 
check suit and carrying a neat stick of 





**An ordinary Gladstone bag in his hand, and his tweed over- 
coat thrown over his arm.” 
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pimento wood, entered the carriage, and 
muttered something between an oath and 
an apology as he stumbled over the clergy- 
man’s feet and made his way to the seat 
opposite MacAllister, The newcomer 
glanced over his shoulder at the parson 
with a look of contempt, then turned with 
a half smile to the young Scot, as who 
should say, ** We neither of us like that 
canting- looking 
cove, do we?” 

The next to 
enter the 
carriage was a 
nervous-looking 
youth of about 
MacAllister’s 
own age or 
younger ; a pro- 
nounced Jew 

-slim built, 
sallow, — grey- 
eyed, dark- 
haired and 
clean-shaven. 
One would have 
guessed him to 
be perhaps an 
auctioneer’s 
clerk. ‘The lad 
was pulling at 
the fag end of 
a very noisome 
cigarette, which 
he held in a 
singularly small, 
rather grimy 
hand, orna- 
mented with a 
flashy ring. 

‘* Excuse me, 
young man,”’ 
observed the 
clerical gentle- 
man sternly, 
“but this is sot 
a smoking com- 
partment.” 

‘I beg your 
pardon, sir,” 
apologised the youth, as he rose, leant 
out of the window and flung away the 
moist stump. “I ’adn’t noticed.” 

“Tn any case you're very foolish to 
smoke. ‘Tobacco does no good either 
to the body or the soul,” continued the 
divine. “Do you know that the only 
animal except man that will consume to- 
bacco is the goat 2?” 
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“Oh, rats!” snapped the youth irri- 
tably ; and his mentor, with a sigh anda 
shake of the head, subsided into the 
petusal of his Pal/ Mall Gazette. 

Again MacAllister and his vés-a-v/s 
interchanged, over the tops of their papers, 
a glance of slight amusement. Another 
second or two and the train would be off. 

“Right away!” cried the guard, with 
a flourish of his flag. 

At that moment an_ official-looking 
keen-faced man with a hard felt hat and a 
neatly cropped beard tried the carriage 
door. 

“Open this, quick!” he cried to a 
porter. ‘It’s locked.” But the porter 
was busy assisting a smartly dressed man 
and his baggage into a first-class carriage, 
and accordingly paid no attention. 

“This compartment is reserved,” re- 
marked the parson blandly. And Mac- 
Allister noticed for the first time, gummed 
on the inside of the window where the 
cleric sat, a slip with the word “ Reserved” 
printed upon it in red capitals. 

“Stand back there!” cried the guard, 
and the train began to move. 

“Name of Gerard?” inquired the 
man on the platform, walking briskly by 
the side of the carriage and fixing a 


piercing look upon MacAllister. Before 
the canny young Scot could decide 


whether or not to admit his connection 
with the firm, the laconic stranger added : 

“Tm an inspector of police. You're 
in the company of a gang of crooks.” 

Every one—including MacAllister—gave 
a start and an ejaculation of surprise. ‘The 
clergyman went even further and made a 
blow at the police officer with the handle 
of his umbrella, but the train, going now 
at eight or ten miles an hour, had literally 
* outrun the constable.” 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed the 
reverend gentleman apologetically, ‘the 
scamp made me for the moment forget 
my cloth. I wonder what he meant by 
calling us—‘ rooks,’ was it ?” 

“ Bloomin’ nark!” muttered the Jew- 
boy, with anger glaring in his eye. 

“My name is Gerard, gentlemen,” 
the fresh-complexioned man volunteered 
affably. ‘‘I suppose his information was 
intended for me, if it was intended for 
any one. But I’ve never seen the fellow 
before, and I can assure you, gentlemen, 
I attach no importance whatever to his 
remark,” and he bowed reassuringly to 
his three fellow-travellers, 
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* Let us be charitable, and assume the 
poor fellow is demented,” said the clergy- 
man, 

MacAllister was puzzled to know what 
to think. He doubted very much 
whether the aggressive stranger could be 
a genuine Scotland Yard man. He was 
so utterly unlike the detective of well- 
credited fiction. Nor could the young 
man bring himself to believe that the 
three men in the carriage with him were 
other than strangers: why, their lack of 
sympathy one with another seemed to 
amount almost to antagonism. His 
meditations were interrupted by the 
affected voice of the Anglican parson, 
who was addressing the carriage. 

“T’m afraid, gentlemen,” simpered that 
worthy, ‘‘that the railing of that poor 
irresponsible person whom we have left 
behind us exposed a little venial dereliction 
on my part—only a very tiny one, I hope 
and pray. ‘The fact is, our station-master 
at home persuaded me to accept as an 
offering a number of these ‘ Reserved’ 
labels. He knows I’m often glad of a 
carriage to myself—especially when 
thinking out my Sunday’s sermon—and 
so he gave me a goodly supply of them. 
The railway companies are so wont to 
overcrowd their carriages to an_ illegal 
extent that I think one is really justified in 
employing azy means to keep them within 
the bounds of the law. I thought four 
was just an agreeable number for one 
compartment, so I ventured to reserve 
the rest of the carriage on my own 
authority.” 

He gave a falsetto laugh at the end of 
this uncalled-for explanation, and Mac- 
Allister was confirmed in his convictions 
and thoroughly reassured by the blank 
looks and discouraging dead silence with 
which these clerical confidences were re- 


ceived. All resumed the perusal of their 
papers, and the train whirled along on its 
way. 

After an hour or so MacAllister felt 


quite at his ease. ‘Though his eyelids 
grew heavy as lead, he conscientiously 
half lifted them from time to time, keeping 
a drowsy “watch and ward” over the 
humble satchel in the rack in front of him. 
Once he was nearly off; he began to 
dream that he was a Yeoman of the 
Guard, patrolling the Tower of London 
in charge of the Crown jewels; he half- 
raised his eyes to see if the Regalia were 
in their proper place—when, with the 
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instantaneity of an electric shock, his 
waking reason returned to him with all 
its alertness, for he suddenly saw, to his 
surprise, that his burly friend of the rustic 
appearance was no longer in the seat 
opposite to him. With the wariness 
of a Red Indian, MacAllister—without 
appearing to be awake—contrived to turn 
his glimpse to the farther end of the 
carriage. ‘lhere he saw what seemed to 
make his heart stand still. His fellow- 
travellers—the three “ total strangers ” of 
his imagination—were sitting, their heads 
close together, obviously holding a council 
of war. Apparently they were not all of 
one mind, for gradually their voices rose 
from a whisper to audible tones. 

“As you please,” MacAllister heard 
the young Jew say, “but if you arst me 
—Il'm all for outin’ ’im.” 

“You silly young ass! Outing ’em’s a 
mug’s game!” exclaimed his reverence. 
“We only want to hocuss him and leave 
him under the seat.” 

“Fetch him a clip on the side of the 
‘ead before you shove ‘im under—just for 
luck,” suggested MacAllister’s fresh-com- 
plexioned friend ; “that’s better than all 
your doctor’s stuff.” 

During this amiable discussion the 
“parson” and the Jew-boy had been 
diving into a black dressing-bag, and 
presently MacAllister’s nostrils recognised 
the sickly-sweet smell of chloroform as 
the “parson” poured the contents of a 
phial upon a handkerchief. 

“ There, Sheeny,” said this one to the 
lad, “you go and hold that under his 
boko, and if he wakes job it in his dial, 
and hold it there whatever he does.” 

“That’s all jolly fine,” remonstrated 
the youth, “but Smilin’ Jim must stand 
by with his stick.” 

“Don’t be afraid, Sheeny,” said the 
big man reassuringly. ‘I'll break his 
‘ead in if he turns nasty.” And with a 
turn of the wrist he indicated with his 
smooth-knobbed stick how he would do 
it, 

MacAliister felt for a moment a faint 
feeling of physical terror: he felt that 
goose-flesh sensation in the scalp which 
makes one fancy his hair is standing on 
end; he turned first hot, then icy cold. 
Suddenly his heart seemed to give a 
bound ; a glow of confidence ran through 
his frame. He bethought him of his 
old friend’s revolver, which lay to hand 
in his side pocket. He whipped out the 
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“ Hands 
up!” he cried ; and his three antagonists, 
with a cry of terror, at once threw up 


weapon and leapt to his feet. 


their hands and sat huddled together, 
paralysed, as it were, by the sudden and 
unexpected turn of events. 

MacAllister stood edgeways, his elbows 
raised shoulder high, grasping his right 
forearm with his left hand, resting the 
revolver on the left elbow and looking 
along the barrel with a stern right eye. 

“Hold hard!” cried the “parson.” 
*‘Don’t fire, for heaven’s sake! We're 
unarmed, I give you my word.” 

“Thanks to you!” cried Sheeny 
savagely. “I told you we ought to ’ave 
brought barkers.” 

“Shut up, Sheeny, you bloodthirsty 
little fool,” said Smiling Jim. ‘‘ There’s 
no reason why this shouldn’t all be settled 
up friendly.” 

* Now, look here, MacAllister,” said 
the “parson”; “for goodness’ sake put 
down that ’orrible weapon and let’s talk 
sense. You won't? Well, at all events, 
don’t do anything hasty that you might 
regret. Although you’re armed, we're 
three to one. You might out one, but 
not all three, not at close quarters like 
this. We don’t want to hurt you, sir— 
on the contrary, why shouldn't we all be 
friends? You’re a man of the world, I 
suppose? You've got thirty thousand 
pounds’ worth of stones in that bag, 
Very well, then, why shouldn’t we cut ’em 
up together ?” 


) 


“You infernal blackguard!” cried 
MacAllister, blushing crimson at the 
suggestion, 


“Ton’t, don’t! Hold hard! Hear 
me out!” cried the ‘‘ parson,” ducking 
and trying to shove Sheeny in front of 
him-—the Jew-boy resisting violently and 
vociferously. ‘‘I don’t want to insult 
you—I know you're a man of high 
principles. But we must take the world 
as we find it. ‘Think what a chance 
you’ve got! You stand in with us; you 
allow us to pinch the jewels; you're 
found tied up and gagged under the 
seat—not a stain upon your character ; 
on the contrary, you risked your life for 
the firm—you’re rewarded and promoted. 
And presently you get, in addition, your 
fourth share of the swag—say five or 
six thousand pounds. It would be to 
our interest to treat you fairly, because 
we—er—we might do business in the 
future.” 
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“Upon my soul,” said MacAllister, 
“V’ve a horror of bloodshed, but if you 
talk in that strain [ll put a bullet through 
your head, and feel I've done a good 
action”—and he looked threateningly 
along the barrel of his revolver. 

As he did so he observed that, by a 
lucky chance, his only cartridge was in 
the chamber immediately under the 
hammer, so that his threat to shoot was 
no empty one. But that solitary shot 
once fired, he would be at the mercy of, 
at all events, two desperate men, who 
would stick at nothing. 

As the express sped along at fifty miles 
an hour MacAllister reflected upon the 
singularity of his position. He might 
be compelled at any moment to take a 
human life, in which case he would pro- 
bably have to pay for it an instant later 
with his own; his victim’s body and his 
own would be stowed away unceremoni- 
ously under the seats, to be found later 
on by a carriage cleaner, then to be 
“left till called for” at the nearest 
mortuary ; property of value representing 
#1500 a year in perpetuity would be 
stolen, for there would be nothing to 
prevent the thieves from getting safely 
off with their booty; and all this in a 
train packed with hundreds of peaceful 
and unsuspecting passengers, a dozen 
or two of whom were within a few feet 
of him on either side. He remembered 
how listlessly he had read—or skipped— 
the newspaper correspondence of a year 
or two ago about the urgency of adopting 
the American system of corridor carriages, 
and how he had then been inclined to 
agree with the conservative Briton who 
denounced the proposal as an intrusion 
upon his privacy. His eye, when it left 
for a moment the bead at the end of his 
pistol-barrel, fell upon a neatly framed 
notice that the passenger’s cord on the 
right of the train was the only one by 
which communication could be made 
with the guard. MacAllister, it may be 
remembered, was on the /eft. 

His bitter reflections were suddenly 
interrupted by a cry from the sallow- 
faced Jew-boy, who for a considerable 
time had been gazing fixedly at him 
with glittering eye. 

“T tell you what I believe, boys,” the 
youth squeaked out in a voice like that 
of the truculent hero of Punch and Judy, 
* I believe his bloomin’ gun’s a dummy. 
I don’t believe it’s loaded.” 
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“What!” cried the other two eagerly. 

“Tm jolly well certain it ain’t,” 
shrieked Sheeny, pointing with a grimy 
but triumphant finger at our friend. 
‘Pipe his mug! He’s turned as white 
as white.” 

“Smiling Jim” shortened his hold on 
his pimento stick. 

‘Tf it is so-—if he ’as been coddin’ us 
—God ’elp ’im,” he muttered through 
his teeth. He was not smiling now. 

MacAllister made up his mind in the 
tenth part of a second. ‘You fools!” 
he cried. “If a man carries a gun at 
all, d’you suppose he carries an empty 
one? J’ll prove to you it’s loaded— 
but, as I said before, I hate to shed 
blood unless I’m driven to it. Look 
here!” And the young Scot de- 
liberately shot his solitary cartridge 
through the upper part of the back of 
the carriage, then instantaneously brought 
his empty weapon to its former position 
and stood covering his antagonists with 
its smoking muzzle. The effect was 
electrical. ‘The tremendous report, the 
smoke, the pungent smell of gunpowder 
appealed eloquently to the imaginations 
of the miscreants—who were all three 
arrant cowards at heart ; they fell plump 
on their knees and begged for mercy— 
the “ parson” weeping floods of tears. 

So far so good, but the strain was 
beginning to tell on MacAliister. Despite 
the defiant swashbuckling air he felt 
bound to assume, his heart was black 
with apprehension, he was at his wits’ 
end. His head was singing with the 
sound of the shot, his arms and wrists 
were cramped and trembling from their 
unaccustomed attitude—and he had not 
the remotest idea when the train was 
likely to stop. Suppose he were suddenly 
to faint? He thought the thieves would 
then deal him that “clip on the side 
of the head” which his fascinating 
friend had recommended—probably with 
no light hand—-and away they would get 
with the jewels. MacAllister was not 
a man in the habit of praying, except 
at his bedside and on Sundays; but in 
his pressing emergency, in sheer anguish 
of mind, he made a frantic attempt at 
a mental appeal to the Deity to come 
to his aid, and deliver him from _ his 
enemies. Almost immediately, as if in 
answer to his prayer, the train began 
to slacken speed. The three thieves 
started to their feet. 
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“No, you don’t! Down you get 
again,” cried MacAllister ferociously, 


threatening the frightened wretches with 
his empty revolver; “the first man that 
makes a movement I'll blow his brains 
to smithereens!” and they tumbled over 
one another in their eagerness to submit 
to his command. 

In another half-minute the train had 
come abruptly to a standstill—and who 
should appear at the door but the keen- 
faced man who had tried to get into 
the carriage at Euston. 

“ All right, sir,” said he to MacAllister, 
in a reassuring tone, as he unlocked 
the door and entered the carriage, ‘ I’m 
Inspector Acworth of Scotland Yard. 
Hullo! boys,’ he proceeded  affably, 
turning to the three others, “have you 
introduced yourselves to this gentleman ? 
This is Tom Wills,” said he, indicating 
the “ parson”—“‘ Funeral Wills,’ he’s 
always known as. This is ‘Smiling 
Jim,’ and the kid’s known as ‘Sheeny 
Joel.” From information I received, I 
arrived at Euston, just before this train 
started. I couldn’t get into this carriage 
Sheeny locked it as he saw me coming 
down the platform—so I nipped into the 
next. When your shot came through the 
partition, I reckoned it was time to stop 
the train, so I pulled the cord. I brought 
an extra pair of bracelets—just in case 
I might want ’em. Come along, boys” 
—and the three rogues humbly submitted 
as the detective handcuffed them one to 
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another, Just then the guard of the train 
came bustling up. 

“ Hullo, Mr. Acworth!” he exclaimed, 
when he came to the carriage door. 

“Ah, Bateman, how are you?” said 
the police officer: “sorry to delay you, 
but I’ve got three prisoners here. You 
can tell ‘led to slip along now, though, 
as fast as he pleases, and make up for 
lost time.” 

“Would you like to stow ’em away in 
my van?” inquired the guard, as though 
the desperadoes were pointers, or sacks 
of potatoes, or wet umbrellas. 


“Oh no, thank you, Bateman. We'll 
ride in the carriage we’re in. I don’t 


think we shall have any trouble with ’em 
now. Besides,” added Inspector Ac- 
worth, with a smile in MacAllister’s direc- 
tion, “if the worst comes to the worst, 
my friend here has a loaded revolver.” 

“ Loaded ?” retorted the young jewel- 
ler’s traveller, with a quaint smile, ‘‘ devil 
a bit! That was my only cartridge,” 
and, pointing the weapon over his head, 
he clicked off the remaining five empty 
chambers. 

‘What did I 
Sheeny Joel. 

“Tord! how people can be so deceit- 
ful!” exclaimed Funeral Wills, rolling 
his fat eyes to heaven. 

“Tf only I could get at yer!” growled 
Smiling Jim savagely. 

“Right away!” cried the guard, as 
he waved his green flag. 


tell yer?” squealed 


IN THE NIGHT-WATCH. 


AST night you came across a dream to me, 
L Into the vision of my folded eyes ; 

And lo, you were not changed in any wise 
Irom the dear body that you used to be! 

But since the years had taught my heart to see 


Your spirit, throned in saints’ or angels’ guise, 


Among the mysteries of Paradise— 


I reached my arms half unbelievingly, 


Till your touch fell, warm, human, with no trace 


Of death and dust and immortality, 


Past all remembering tender, on the pain. 


I woke. 





The happy tears were on my face 
“Dear God,” I prayed, “keep Thou this thing for me 
Until the grace of darkness falls again.” 


NANNIE Byrpb TURNER. 

















‘Winds whisper in the trees.” 


THE OPEN SKY. 


ILLUSTRATION BY WILLIAM Hype. 


OD’S blue sky be my shield! Winds whisper in the trees, 
No other hope have I. They have no word from thee; 
The flowers no perfume yield, No voice within the breeze 
For Love has passed them by. Can bid Love come to me. 


A lonely outcast | 
By river, hill, and field, 
Love comes no longer nigh— 
God’s blue sky be my shield! 
FRED. G. BOWLES, 

























A village “pardon” in South-west Brittany. 


A HOLIDAY IN BRITTANY. 
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The last stronghold of the France of former times ts Brittany. *l1ts people, like tts scenes, are 
8 D p 5 
sterner and more tenacious; their belief is deeper rooted, their rule of life more in tune with the 
simplicities of the past, perhaps, thay other districts like Provence or Touratne. 
The late Emile Souvestre, himself a Breton by birth and sympathy, tells that when the troops 
’ f J Y iN, 
of the First Republic were sent to scour the length and breadth of France and discipline it into 
line with the new rule of Equality and Reason, the Bretons were the first to stand out, and the 
- “ ’ - 
last. In one place the village Matre shook his head at this attempt to drill the soul out of men 
4 / ? 
who had clung to the same traditions for centuries. The efficer in charge threatened to uproot 
the local monuments, demolish the church, and destroy every record of the past. The Matre’s 
reply was: ‘You will leave us the stars.” 
Every primitive race like this has some usage or festivity dearer than all others, as best embodying 
- o oe ’ ‘7 & 
its faiths, tts legends, its sense of the ficturesque. Thus the Bretons have put their ardcur and 
ingenuity into the curtous festivals which they call * pardons,” and it as these, with their attendant 
ceremonies, that most impress the traveller in North-western France from June to September. 


RITTANY, that alluring land of half religious, half social—known as 
sunshine and mist, compact of “pardons.” For centuries they have sur- 
story and legend, into the hearts — vived, fed by the inherently religious and 

ot whose simple and somewhat dour — superstitious temperament of the Bretons, 
peasantry it is given to few aliens to pene- the last remnants of the old-time feasts 
trate, has been aptly named *‘The Land of | of the dead, honoured in Brittany after 
Pardons.” In it from end to end, from extinction in other parts of France. 

the Channel coast on the north to the Chiefly religious— especially so in Cen- 
Atlantic coast onthe west; from the tral and South-Western Brittany—the 
quiet havens of the Cote du Nord to greater part of a “pardon” is a solemn 
the wave-fretted coastline of Finistere observance. In the early hours of the 
and Morbihan, where Atlantic surges day the crowds who attend pass long 
sing lullabies in summer and in winter periods of time in prayer betore the altar 
roar a terrible requiem, stili obtain the or image of some favoured saint, or of 
quaint ceremonies and festival gatherings the special one in whose honour the 
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‘ pardon ” is held. Or they kneel around 
his or her tomb, silent, solemn, stolid 
figures, save where some inward ecstasy 
here and there illumines their faces for a 
moment. 

By the roadside, on the way to the 
“pardon,” will be found keeeling at the 
calvaires, many of which have survived 
the storms of centuries, the aged and 
the young, those on their way to their 
last “pardon,” those to whom the festival 
has the freshness and charm of absolute 
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It is only when the sun sinks low and 
when vespers are done that the more 
material elements of the * pardon” com- 
mence to outweigh the more spiritual. 
Then the simple games and_ sports 
commence, the aged looking on with 
the curious, half-abstracted interest of the 
old in the more active pursuits of the 
young. ‘Then, later still, as the blue dusk 
of the Breton summer night comes, 
the dancing commences—strange formal 
dances such as the gavotte, jabadao, and 

















‘In the early hours of the day the crowds who attend pass long periods of time in prayer before 
the altar ur image of some favoured saint.” 


novelty. The young girl on the threshold 
of life, in whose heart has perhaps only 
just stirred the most beautiful emotion that 
life possesses, may be seen kneeling 
solitarily at a wayside cross in the early 
morning light, and this sheds a halo ot 
mysterious significance round her devo- 
tions. ‘Then, her simple prayers done, 
she journeys onward in company with 
her companions to the goal, some neigh- 
bouring villag: which possesses a special 
saint, relics, a holy or miraculous well, 
cr some legendary virtue. 


ridée, growing less formal as the night 
Wears on. 

But those who have come from other 
and distant villages, and have no friends 
to give them hospitality, do net remain 
late. Almost before the stars have begun 
to shine and glow in the dark blue sky 
there.is the sound of slowly moving carts 
upon the highway, heavily laden with 
their human freight of old and young ; 
and the younger men and women and 
those bordering upon manhood and 
womanhood shout laughing farewells to 
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friends and 
acquaintances, 
who are. re- 
Maintng 
longer, and 
take to the 
road in twos 
and threes and 
small parties. 
North, south, 
east, and west 
they fade away 
homeward 
into the blue 
night, tired 
after their long 
day, but happy 
in companion- 
ship less for- 
mal now that 
night is upon 
them. 
Unhappily 
for those who 
love these 
simple __ festi- 
vals, sweet and 
quaint with the 
memories and 
customs ofdim, 
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“‘The young girl on the threshold of life. . 














The “Pardon” of St. Yues at Tréguier. 











- kneeling solitarily at a wayside cross.” 


ancient _ times, 
each year seems 
to witness a 
subtle change. 
The purely re- 
ligious element 
is becoming 
more overlaid 
with the mate- 
rialistic. ‘The 
chanteurs de com- 
plainte are re- 
placing the old- 
time singers, and 
every year sees 
some modifica- 
tion or alteration 
in the often 
curious and in- 
teresting cus- 
toms aforetime 
bound up with 
the “pardons ” 
of the Breton 
country. Happy 
those who, like 
ourselves, have 
seen them in 
their appealing 
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quaintness and simple beauty before the 
on-march of the years has swept them 
aside. 

The “pardons” of each district or 
townlet of Brittany possess individual 
features which, whilst serving to differ- 
entiate them one from the other, also 
tend to give an enduring charm to a pil- 
grimage the object of which is to witness 
these strange and captivating festivals. 

The “ Pardon of the Poor,” that of the 
noblest and most loved of all Breton 
saints, St. Yves (in Breton Sant Ervoan, 
or Wirionez; or St. Yves the truth-revealer), 
is one of the most important as well as 
most picturesque. There is good reason 
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exhibits his unquenchable hope and belief 
in the ultimate triumph of righteousness, 
a faith which centuries of despair and 
disappointment have not starved. Little 
wonder, then, that though other saints 
may have waned in popularity, St. Yves 
still holds so firm a sway over Breton 
imaginations, and is regarded with such 
trusting affection by Breton hearts. 
Defender of the poor, miracle worker, 
just redresser of wrongs suffered by the 
humble at the hands of the rich, tender- 
hearted comforter, and wise adviser in 
life, in death he possesses all these at- 
tributes in the estimation of the simple 
people from whence he sprang. 

















The aged look on if they cannot participate. 


for this. Each Breton saint is supposed 
to possess some peculiar power of healing. 
For example, even the earth from the 
tomb of St. Gonéry at Plougrescent, near 
‘Tréguier, is believed to be a certain cure 
for all fevers ; St. Tujen could cure the 
bites of mad dogs; and St. Maudez 
sores and boils arising from fevers or im- 
purities. But in St. Yves is deposited 
the power to cure all ills, and in addition 
he is looked upon as an arbiter of un- 
assailable fairness, and a perfect law-giver. 
In many pictures he is represented as 
sitting between the poor man who presents 
a petition, and the rich who jis a rogue. 
In his simple faith in St. Yves the Breton 


It is to the great new white marble 
tomb of St. Yves in Tréguier Cathedral 
(alas! erected where its beauties are 
half hid), that pilgrims now come, al- 
though some few still journey to Minihy, 
and to the site of the demolished oratory 
at Porz-Bihan, in which once stood the 
famous wooden statue of the saint. 

Into the narrow and tortuous streets of 
ancient Tréguier, which stands on the 
hillside above the winding river, early in 
September come crowds of Bretons, 
pilgrims of St. Yves. But to those who 
have attended the simpler ‘‘ pardons ” such 
as those of St. Anne-de-la-Palude and 
Rumengot, those of ‘Tréguieror Guingamp, 
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though of deep and 
abiding interest, 
savour too much of 
theatrical display. 

There are too 
many sightseers, 
whose aloofness 
from participation 
and often, alas! 
from even rever- 
ence, does much 
,to destroy the 
solemnity of those 
to whom the ‘ par- 
don” means _ so 
much. <And_ the 
music itself—so 
different from the 
unaccompanied 
chants of the vil- 
lage ‘‘ pardon,” or 
the deadened sound 
of a few drums 
softly played, and 
reedy pastoral flutes 
and clarionets or 
binious—is too pro- 
fessional. 

In the church 
itself, however, one 
leaves the surging 


























































throng behind, 
Around the white 
crocketed tomb of 
the saint kneel 
serried ranks of 
silent women, men, 
and girls, with here 
and there a_ tiny 
child holding a 
rosary in its baby 
hands, fingering the 
beads as its mild 
eyes, full of wonder 
and curiosity, stray 
over the faces of 
the kneeling pilgrim 
throng, or soar into 
the vast vault of 
the aisle or nave. 
Very similar as 
regards its impor- 
tance is the great 
“ pardon ” of Guin- 
gamp, with its at- 
tendant market and 
fair on the tree- 
shaded Place, where 
between the — ser- 
vices in the Church 
of Notre Dame 
Breton maids and 
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The stalls and booths are gay with coloured images and pictures of the virgins and saints, medals and charms 
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The costumes of men and women are 
often of the quaintest, and change 
with the district to which they belong. 


Breton lads promenade the 
allées in laughing groups, in- 
specting the gay wares set 
out on the stalls, or entering 
into good-natured competi- 
tions at the rifle-ranges or 
skittle-alleys. 

But the “pardon” at 
Guingamp stands out above 
all others for its impressive 
midnight Mass and wonder- 
ful midnight procession 
round the ancient town 
walls. Imagine seven or 
eight thousand men, women, 
and children trooping 
solemnly through the narrow 
streets ; two out of every 
three bearing lighted candles, 
whilst the sound of their 
voices floats up into the 
midnight air in solemn chant 
or litany. Slowly onward 
moves the great procession 
of thousands of faithful ones 
in divisions and _ battalions, 
chanting the ancient hymns, 
whilst the stars gaze down 
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and the voices of the wandering 
throng of alien sightseers become 
hushed in sympathy and awe. 

There is nothing amongst the 
pardons” of fair Brittany quite like 
this—nothing which seems to recon- 
struct the Middle Ages and reconsti- 
tute the power of the spirit over the 
materialistic sentiment of modern 
times like this impressive, thousand- 
fold procession of chanting, solemn 
men and women, young men and 
maidens. Next to a peasant-girl in 
coif and shawl, the light from whose 
candle falls upon a_ placid, earnest 
face, walks the woman of fashion 
upon whose pale fatigued countenance 
emotion writes deeper lines. Along- 
side the bareheaded, blue-bloused 
peasant, whose long and snowy locks 
float in the night breeze, tramps the 
well-dressed merchant of Guingamp, 
St. Brieuc, or maybe even Paris 














Country folk from the district round flock into the town for 


every fair. 











itself, carrying his silk hat in one hand 
and his flickering candle in the other. 
Then, as the last of the pilgrim throng 
pass the lower end of the square 
and ascend the sloping street on their 
way to the midnight Mass in Notre 
Dame, the three immense bonfires are 
lighted by the priests and acolytes, and 
almost instantly the flames leap skyward 
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in the ‘‘ pardon” set out on their return 
through the narrow, winding streets into 
the lanes of the open country. In the 
sunlight of the summer morning there 
is a freshness and beauty in these 
tiny processions of men, women, and 
little children, with the white - robed 
choristers and the village priests. In 
the faces of most there is a mingled 

















The procession wends its way through the narrow, winding streets, into the lanes of 
the open country. 


in long ruddy streamers, with a crackling 
roar, and the Place, which has been 
hitherto wrapped in gloom and shadows, 
becomes brilliantly illumined, and weird- 
ness suddenly supplants the air of dim 
mystery of a few moments ago. 

Early next morning the processions 
with banners, images, and reliquaries 
which entered the town from the adjacent 
villages on the previous day to take part 


expression of joy and solemnity, and on 
those of the banner-bearers, the children, 
and the maidens who bear the figure of 
the Virgin or that of some saint flickers 
also an expression of importance. 

Away into the country by the various 
roads out of Guingamp the processions 
pass, not to return again until another 
“pardon.” And as the last of them 
vanishes round the turn in the high road, 






























one 
feels 
that 
some- 
thing 
beauti- 
ful and 
signifi- 
ean 
has 
gone 
out of 
the life 
of the 
town, 
With 
t he 
a gt ae 
don of 
t h e 
Moun- 
tain’’ 
at Loc- 
ronan, 
and. its 
ap peal- 
ing sim- 


plicity ; with the “ Pardon of the Sea”; to the “pardons” we have sought to 
or the ‘Pardon of Fire” at St. Jean du describe. 
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Doigt, 
there 
is no 
















Ss p ace 
to deal 
at pre- 
sent. 
A t-l., 
how- 
ever, 
have an 
interest 
and 
signifi- 
cance 
of their 
own, 
and a 
pictur- 
esque- 
ness 
and 
abid- 
ing in- 
terest 




















Early in the morning the processions set out with banners, images, and reliquaries. ‘1 uite 
equal 






































At the foot of a churchyard cross. 
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AT THE FEET OF ROSETTE. 


BY DOROTHEA DEAKIN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEWIS BAUMER,. 


IL—OF ACTOR-WORSHIP, 


- AST night,” said I to Rosette, 
who was playing with a new 


Persian kitten that Vanderberg 

had given to her, ‘‘I went to the theatre.” 

*‘ Dissipated youth !” She smiled at me 

over the little chinchilla beast’s head, with 
dark distracting eyes. 

“Only the pit,” said I. “I couldn’ 
get an order, and I had to see the new 
play, of course ; so I went in the pit.” 

“How jolly!” Rosette said amiably. 
“ Will you take me and Jane?” 

Jane is her sister, a good girl, but plain. 

“Get Vanderbosh to take you,” I said 
shortly. 

“Now that’s unkind, Jerry. And it’s 
‘berg,’ not ‘bosh.’ You really won’t take 
me? We might have had such a happy 
evening, you and I and Jane, with 
oranges, and acid-drops, and_ things. 
Where did you put your orange-peel, 


Jerry 2?” 
“Jeer at my poverty,” said I sadly. 
“T couldn’t afford oranges, and I was in 


most refined and select company. I had 
two board-school mistresses on my right 
hand and some earnest Young Women’s 
Christian Associations on my left ; there 
was an engaged couple in the drapery line 
in front of me, and a disgusted athlete 
growling behind.” 

“ Poor Jerry !” 

“On the contrary,” said I, “I liked 
them all very much, and I was a good 
deal more interested in ¢hem than I was 
in the play, I can assure you. I found 
that gloomy and unconvincing. I found 
my companions in misfortune neither ; 
they were both interesting and gay. By 
George, how they did talk !” 

“Even in a box,” said Rosette, “ or 
stalls, one talks. It’s very often all there 
Is to do.” 

“But they didn’t talk about them- 
selves,” said I, ‘or even about the play. 
That is the point of it. Ill give youa 
few specimens of the general run of their 
conversation, Take the Y.W.C.A. first. 

“*Oh, Mabel,’ she said, ‘isn’t he 


perfectly sweet? Do look at the lovely 
way he smiles with his eyes. They go 
through and through you, don’t they ?’ 

“Second Y.W.C.A.: ‘ There—see— 
he’s doing it again. Oh, Maudie, aren’t you 
glad I made you wear your new pale blue 
blouse, instead of that frumpy old red 
one you wanted to? If it hadn’t been for 
that F 

“Fast ViWCA: *7 
crush—I did really. You never know, 
do you? I wonder if he’s married.’ 

“Second Y.W.C.A : ‘Oh, I do hope not. 
I dare say he is, though, over and over 
again.’” 

Rosette was laughing. It does me 
good to see her laughing like that at 
my jokes. 

“Oh, Jerry, you ought to be on the 
stage yourself. Go on, there’s a dear. 
You’d make a fortune. Why aren’t you 
always so funny ? You’re never dull when 
you're amusing, are you ?” 

“Very likely not,” said I meekly. “I’m 
afraid I didn’t follow the Y.W.C.A. any 
further than that, because I was distracted 
all at once by my right side. ‘The school- 
mistresses were very shrill. 

“*T id) you ever see anything more 
absolutely pathetic, Miss Graves ?’ 

“*No! Oh, listen, only listen to his 
beautiful sad voice. It doesn’t seem to 
matter much what he says, does it, when 
he speaks so beautifully ? I wonder if it’s 
true that he doesn’t live happily with his 
wife ?’ 

““*T expect it’s her fault if he doesn’t. 
I am sure he has a sad life. You can see 
his unhappiness in his eyes.’ 

“€Vou’d wonder, wouldn’t you, that 
she could go on playing with him night 
after night without adoring him !’ 

“* But they say she’s married too.’ 

“Oh, but that’s nothing on the stage. 
I don’t suppose any of them are satisfied 
with breaking one man’s heart.’ 

“Oh, Ethel! How can you ?’” 

I paused here for breath, but Rosette 
was greedy. 


thought it’d 
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THE 
“Don’t stop, Jerry. I could listen to 
you for ever.” 

I looked at Vanderberg’s kitten asleep 
on her shoulder, its ruff almost under her 
pretty chin, and wished that there was 
any chance of her listening to me for 
ever. 

“T’ll go on with the drapery remarks,” 
said I. “I couldn't stand his beautiful 
sad eyes any longer. As far as I can 
remember, the girl began—smart little 
girl too; 

“Oh, Stanley, isn’t it a silly piece? I 
do wish you’d brought me to see some- 
thing lively. There’s nothin’ in it, There’s 
no villain, I like them villains. ‘There 
isn’t any love-making in it, neither,’ 

“We'll do the love-making on the top 
of the bus goin’ ’ome.’ Stanley was 
evidently a wit of some standing. 

***She’s quite plain-looking, isn’t she ? 
I expect they couldn’t get her a part with 
a young man of her own in it, don’t you ?’ 

“*Tt’s very like life.’ Stanley was a 
philosopher, you see, Rosette, as well as 
awit. ‘There aren’t enough men to go 
round—taking in all the homely ones. 
And what’s it all about, anyhow ?’ 

***QOh, there isn’t much init. She’s got 
a spiteful temper and they’re all mad with 
her, I wish we'd gone to Zhe New Spring 
Chicken, Stanley.’ 

“*Wish I’d gone to the Oxford.’ It 
was the athlete behind me who put that 
oar in, and I could have turned and 
shaken hands with him on the spot for 
his good sense. For Z wished I’d gone 
to the Palace. You can get a smoke and 
a comfortable seat there.” : 

“JT hoped,” said Rosette 


severely, 
“that your tastes were getting less low, 


Jerry. We went to see that play two 
nights ago, and all thought it was perfectly 
beautiful. It suited him better than any 
part I have ever seen him in, and she was 
wonderful—she always is. And J liked it 
most of all because there was no silly love 
interest, all coming right, so unlike life, 
in the last act.” 

“ Did Vanderbrag take you ?” 

“He very kindly did.” Rosette spoke 
with dignity. “And it’s ‘berg,’ not 
‘brag.’ I wish you’d write his name 
down, and then you wouldn't make all 
these insulting mistakes,” 

“Are you, too, bewildered by the 
beautiful sad eyes of the incomparable 
George? Are you, too, an actor-wor- 
shipper, Rosette ?” 
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“Not nearly as much as I was,” said 
she, with half-smile, half-sigh of reminis- 
cence. ‘Hayden Coffin was my first 
love. I carried his photograph in a 
locket near my heart for six months when 
I was fourteen. But I forgot him when 
I saw Cyril Maude in Zhe Second in 
Command, Oh, Jerry, I have cried my- 
self to sleep over that memory. I was a 
sentimental little goose once.” 

“You aren’t now,” I said with regret, 
“if it’s any comfort to you to know it. 
And you weren't the only one. I once 
threw a bouquet myself to a_ lovely 
Japanese lady in far-off Geisha days.” 

“Lewis Waller was more than a fancy 
with me,” Rosette went on, warming to 
her subject. ‘It was a passion, I had 
to have his photograph propped up against 
a tumbler in front of me at meal-time, or 
I couldn’t enjoy my food. And then one 
dark day I saw a photograph of him in 
a shop window, taken with Azs “ttle girl. 
It was one of the deadliest blows of my 
life when I found out that he was a 
married man.” 

“ Rosette!” I studied this new side 
of her in amazement. 

“All girls go through it,” said she 
cdlmly. “I’ve thought over the question, 
and have come to the conclusion that it’s 
because we think they are unhappy, and 
each feel that we alone are the one 
person who can comfort them. And we 
don’t mob them anyhow, like American 
girls, and steal their handkerchiefs and 
gloves. ‘There were others after Waller, 
but they didn’t hold me in the same 
way. ‘There was Forbes Robertson and 
George Alexander, of course. But it 
was Wyndham who finally cured me.” 

“Ah!” said I. “I’m glad something 
cured you. ‘Tell me about the cure.” 

Rosette laughed and blushed. “It was 
this way,” said she. “Wyndham was to 
play David Garrick at Woolwich, and 
it was when we were in town. I didn’t 
know till the same day, and although we 
got there early, we found that all the seats 
were booked.” 

“We?” I asked with interest. 

“Jane and me. So of course we 
couldn’t come back without seeing it.” 

“ Why not ?” said I. 

“T never go back,” said Rosette 
simply. ‘‘ And we just joined on to the 
queue, and went into the pit. It was 
awful fun.” 

“So that’s where your orange and acid- 
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AT THE FEET 
drop experience comes from?” said I, 
“ First-hand.” 

“We didn’t, Only chocolates. And 
there was a horrid woman in front of me 
with a great picture hat like a hearse. 
She wouldn’t take it off, till I remembered 
one of Anstey’s Voces Populi and sug- 
gested to Jane audibly that perhaps the 
poor lady’s hair would be obliged to come 
with it if she did.” 

“ Rosette !” 

“Oh, well—it was only in the pit, you 
know. When you go to Rome you do 
as- Rd 

“ As they do in the pit ?” I suggested. 

** She took it off then like hot cakes.” 

“Go on. I want to hear about the 
disillusionment.” 

“ Well,” said Rosette, “you know what 
Wyndham is in David Garrick. J cried, 
and so did Jane, and I hated Mary 
Moore, I was so—so jealous of her. 
Doesn’t it sound absurd now? You know 
that part where you hear him breaking 
the wine-glasses? Oh, Jerry, why, even 
now és 

I laughed. 

“Well, when we came out—it was a 
matinée, of course—we rushed to the 
station, and found we had ages to wait 
fora train. And we walked up and down, 
and talked, or at least 7 talked, and Jane 
listened.” 

“ How unusual !” said I unkindly. 

“ No—is it? But anyway I did then, 
and more and more people came on to 
the platform, and I was wild with excite- 
ment and, and—quite oblivious of every- 
thing. Jane says I was saying this kind 
of thing to her. Rosette blushed, and I 
wondered at her admirable mimicry of 
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her own moments of weakness. 
David, David! Isn’t he a _ darling, 
Jane?  Isn’t he wonderful? Couldn’t 
you go and see him do it every day for 
ten years? Wouldn't you Jove to play 
Mary Moore’s part? I now I could 
play up to him better than she did. I 
don’t think anything of er, do you ?’” 

“Did she ?” I asked. 

Oh, Jane rather liked her. 
she wasn’t in love with Aim. 
impassive, isn’t she ?” 

“And the cure?” I asked. 

Rosette grew red with shame. ‘“‘I said 
all those things out aloud. Jane might 
have stopped me, but she never does.” 

‘* She never can,” said I. 

“Well, she didn’t, anyhow. Then I 
turned, and—oh Jerry, think of it !— 
there he was /” 

“Who?” 

“Why, David—Wyndham. Smiling, 

too. And Mary Moore, She was smiling, 
They were all smiling. He’d heard every 
word. She’d heard. The whole company 
had heard. ‘They were all going back to 
London by our train, and they’d been 
listening for goodness knows how long to 
me and Jane, Wyndham looked quite a 
nice oldish gentleman in an overcoat and 
a hat like anybody’s, and Miss Moore was 
plump with blue feathers. And all 
smiling !” 
“Go on,” said I with some interest. 
Rosette hid her face with the kitten. 
There, isn’t much more,” said she. 
*David—I mean Wyndham—lifted his 
hat beautifully and said, ‘Thank you, my 
dear,’ and J-——” 

“Well? What did you do?” 

“I went home,” said Rosette abruptly. 


“‘Oh, 


But then 
Jane’s so 


or 


- THE ROSES’ TEARS. 


OW all the roses drop proud tears, 


A summer storm that makes 
bright day 

Hesitate on the garden way. 

The roses tried by their sweet peers 

Have been found guilty, But of what? 


Ask phlox and musk and bergamot. 


So weep the roses in 


The roses that are red and white 

Grew haughty, and disdained the mould ; 

Each wished to be a rose of gold 

And shine among the stars by night ; 

So the flowers ruled that they should 
be 

Called queens no more by courtesy. 


the dawn 


Proud tears of rage and of chagrin, 
That drench their summer liveries’ sheen, 


For, sovereignty, alas! 
Hush, buds! 


that’s gone. 


Next June will see you set 


Rose-queens once more—for flowers forget ! 


I. K. Lioyp. 





“Rivers stared at the magnificent semi-nude figure, and approached it, revolver in hand.” 
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4 STORY OF THE NORTH-WEST MOUNTED POLICE. 
BY LAWRENCE MOTT. 


I, 


ILLUSTRATED BY CyRUS CUNEO. 
ERGEANT Dan Rivers, of the 

S R.N.W.M. Police, stationed at a 

little “town” in Saskatchewan, 
tossed the book he had been reading on 
to the board table, and dropped his 
feet to the floor with a crash and a tinkle 
of spurs. 

“Cur’ous how a man ’Il write all kinds 
o’ things that can’t happen in life, ain’t 
it?” 

Al Hayes, his ‘‘ bunkie,” laughed, as 
he flicked the ashes from his pipe. 

“'That’s so, sure ’nough, but then a 
feller don’t have to stop and think, s’ long 
as the story’s interestin’.” 

The room in the Police shack was 
hot and close. Over its plain rough walls 
a dozen or more bills of “‘ wanted” men 
and their photographs were tacked in a 
line, the reward figures standing out 
sharply in heavy print. A few pictures 
cut from illustrated papers, the regulation 


side-arm ‘‘ harness,” a riding whip or two 
and some spurs completed the decoration 
of the small interior. 


Outside the air vibrated with heat 
waves, and straight away beyond the 
main street the endless prairie rolled out 
under a scorching sun, bare and devoid of 
life. Sometimes a pony loped by, its 
rider white with dust, face dripping with 
sweat. 

And two men idly watched the clouds 
settle slowly back to the road. Not a 
sound anywhere, safe for the monotonous 
bussz and tapping of flies and wasps 
against the upper window-panes. 

“T know that !” Rivers said impatiently, 
“but listen to this.” He picked up the 
book again, running over the leaves. 
“Ah, here ’tis!—‘ When she saw him 
go—— ” 

He was interrupted by the sudden 
appearance of a tall figure tethering its 
jaded horse to the post before the door. 
The stranger patted the animal affection- 
ately. “ Hotter ’n a smelter, ain’t it, ol’ 
girl?” the two policemen heard him 
mutter. Then he turned. 

“Howdy boys?” His voice was deep 


and strong, and the eyes that were set 
far apart under heavy brows were alert 
and inscrutable. He stalked, rather than 
walked, through the white picketed gate, 
with a long peculiar swing, planting his 
feet at each step solidly. 

Reaching the shadow of the shack, 
he took off his sombrero and mopped 
the dust-laden wet from his face and 
neck. “ Rip-snortin’—certain!” The 
words were quick ; short, as though bitten 
off. He shook hands with Rivers and 
Hayes ; the latter looked at his fingers 
afterwards, to be sure that none were 
broken, so unconsciously powerful was the 
stranger’s grip. 

“ How far d’y call it t Battleford ?” 

*‘ Hundred miles, straight as you can 
ride it.” 

“Any trail?” The big man dropped 
on a stool, the rowels of his Mexican 
spurs scratching against the rungs. 

“ Kind o’ one as far as the first 
the river ; after that it’s keep the 
your back by day and the North 
your right shoulder by night. 
You headed that way ?” 

“ |’m thinkin’ on ’t,” the other answered 
laconically. He clasped his chapped knees 
with both hands. ‘Yer see, boys, so to 
speak I’m a stranger in a furrin’ land, bound 
fur ”—he hesitated just a second—* fur th’ 
whul wide West, an’ don’t give a damn whar 
I fetch up s’ long as there’s good whiskey 
an’ a straight game o’ poker goin’ on! 
Say, that minds me, I ain’t introdoodled 
meself yet! I’m Edward Cyrus—no, that 
ain’t right—Cyrus Edward Bertram Win- 
field Thomas Scott,—leastways, that’s the 
dog-gasted lot o’ stuff they hung me up 
with at th’ start. God knows how much 
I'll heve left o’ *t at the finish. But 
say, boys, don’t get skeart! It’s only 
‘cause I’m_ puffectly sober—an’ that’s 
seldom—that I kin remember the whul 
o it. When 1|’m drunk—and that’s most 
o’ the time—I’m plain Cy’, or Ed’, or 
Bert’, or Win, or Tom, or Scotty. Take 
yer choice, boys; I'll answer to most 
anythin’ !” 

The two policemen laughed at the 
naive way in which the big man intro- 
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duced himself with those curious bitten 
words of his. ‘hen—just what it was 
Rivers could not tell—possibly the angle 
of light—he seemed to recognise Scott’s 
face. 

“ Hang it!” he whispered to himself— 
“where have I seen him?” And staring 
round as men do when perplexed, his 
eyes fell on the line of “ Wanteds.” 
There it was in plain print, and the 
photograph was a good one! _ Rivers 
looked towards his revolver that hung 
across the room from him, 

“Tf I could only get that gun!” he 
thought. And visions of promotion grew 
in his mind; for the ‘‘ Wanted” known 
as Winfield, aZias Thomas, was the man 
who had ‘‘ held up” the bank at Brandon 
single-handed and got away with $11,000 ; 
who had calmly boarded the west-bound 
Trans-Continental Express at Regina 
holding a sleeping-car ticket, and between 
that station and Pasqua had relieved the 
passengers of their valuables, dropping off 
somewhere in the darkness afterwards. 
Breaking into farmers’ houses at paying 
time—when the wheat was in—was the 
smallest of this ‘“ Winfield’s” crimes ; 


therefore praise from Headquarters loomed 
brightly to Rivers, with the “ Wanted ” 


under his eyes. 

“Will you stay the night with us— 
Cy’?” He forced his voice to steadiness. 

Scott looked down the road and over 
the deserted prairie, where nothing but 
frills of shimmering, dancing heat met his 
gaze. “Don’t mind’fI do, pardner. Jess, 
she’s nigh tuckered, poor ol’ girl. Mind 
ye”—he swung around on the stool— 
“T’ll pay fur me grub an’ hers, but yer 
sassiety I cain’t pay fur, nor yer kindness 
in axin’ me to bunk ’yere. That'll hev’ 
to go on credit till I kin pay yer back— 
same coin—some time!” 

Rivers edged his way carelessly to- 
wards his revolver; Hayes meanwhile 
chatting on about horses and cattle. The 
Sergeant was within three feet of his 
weapon. Scott looked up at him, a smile 
on his strong thin lips. ‘‘ No need o’ 
that!” he said grimly—‘“ I ain’t th’ man, 
tho’ I admits that the son-of-a-gun’s got 
a physog’ mos’ like mine, but oh, 
alright, pardner, they’re up!” He held 
his hands over his head as Rivers covered 
him with the revolver. Hayes stared in 
astonishment. 

“Get the cuffs!” Rivers ordered. 

The constable rose. 
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“Say, you sergeant, I’m gettin’ tired 
0’ holdin’ m’ flippers up ! ” 

“You'll be more tired 
through !” 

‘The big man laughed heartily at Rivers’s 
tense words. ‘‘ Look-a-here, pardner, I 
ain’t got no gun nor knife, only a measly 
toothpick—an’ that’s in m’ saddle-bag— 
wish I had it now ’cause I got er bad 
tooth, an’ grub sticks in it. Say, hev’ ye 
read th’ argyments on that ”—he ducked 
his head towards the poster—“ ree-ward 
sign? Don’t it read som/’at like this: 
‘Th’ said Winfield aZyas Thomas has a 
scar three inches long, of crescent shape, 
between his shoulders, and a mole be- 
neath it. Hair black. Nose broken ?— 
Oh, IL ain’t agoin’ ter slip, ’cause I wants 
ter bunk ’yere tnight ”—as Rivers, still 
covering the other, walked over to the 
line of posters. For an instant his eyes 
left Scott. In that instant the gigantic 
hands ripped open the shirt and red 
under-shirt from collar to waist. ‘‘ Thar, 
pardner; kin ye find any scar? Is m’ 
hair black, ’r m’ nose broke?” Rivers 
stared at the magnificent semi-nude 
figure, and approached it, revolver in 
hand. Scott twirled on his heel. “ Hunt 
for it, pardner ; git yer spy-glasses goin’ !” 
The marble-like skin was even, save 
where huge muscles rose in rolls and 
fibres of strength. Not a scar, not a 
mole could Rivers see. The broad, 
naked back was white, save for long tiny 
threads of a wound that reached from 
shoulder to hips in square shape. 

“Ym—I’m sorry, Cy’!” — Rivers 
holstered his weapon sadly. ‘ But you 
are the living image of Winfield.” 

Scott gathered his torn shirts together, 
put them on. “Say, boys, I’ve been a’rested 
all th’ way from Woods Mount’n here. 
Same name, same face,—but they always 
deescover that I ain’t th’ man!” 

Hayes dashed in, a pair of handcuffs 
rattling metallically. 

““No need of ’em now, AI.” Rivers 
was disappointed and the visions of pro- 
motion faded. 

“*T don’t bear no hard feelin’s, pardner 
—not on yer life, ’cause I’m used to this 
game. Say, kin I hobble Jess som’eres 
round-’bout?” Scott drew his belt tighter 
as he spoke. 

The Sergeant nodded, and led the way, 
to the little stable in the rear. 

“Fine piece o’ horseflesh this!” and 
the big man passed his great hands 
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along ‘ Duke ”—Rivers’s horse’s withers. 
“ Fine !” he said again—“ go some, can’t 
he ?” 

“Some!” Rivers answered with pride. 
“You bet!” 

Scott unsaddled his little mare, put the 
leathers carefully in the corner on a pile 
of straw, then began rubbing her down 
with a bit of towel. ‘‘Ye see,” he con- 
tinued—zissing between his teeth as 
he wiped the drying yellow foam from 
between the mare’s fore legs—‘“‘ye see, 
me an’ Jess is jest like one, so to 
speak ; where she goes I goes, an’ vicy- 
versy—eh, ol’ girl?” The mare whinnied 
softly, and played her lips over Scott’s 
hand. “Thar, m’ baby, that ‘Il hold ye 
till morning !” 

Rivers and Hayes noted the consummate 
art with which Scott cared for his horse ; 
saw the gentle inflection of his fingers as 
he squeezed dust and wet from the slim 
hocks; marvelled at the way he sponged 
out the dry mouth. 

“Now, pardner, hike the way to m 
bunk, ’cause I want ter lose some hours 
o daylight in gettin’ square with lots o’ 
night work! It’s hard, this yere bus’ness 
0 chasin’ Hell - bent - fur - leather—no - 
wheres ! ” 

They went back to the shack. 

“It’s steep!” Hayes warned, as Scott 
put one foot on the lower rung of the 
ladder that led up to the sleeping-quarters. 

“That don’t bother me, pardner. I 
feels likes ’s if I could shin up a greased 
pole—s’ long as a real bed teetered on th’ 
top!” 

The three stood in the garret room. 
Scott looked round. “Say, you fellers 
live comf’rble, don’t ye? ‘This looks 
good to a man that ain’t seen a honest 
bed fur—well, fur weeks and weeks ! ” 

“Pile in, Cy’-—you’re welcome!” Hayes 
pulled the blue blankets back from his 
iron cot as he spoke. “You won’t need 
them to-day |” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” Scott answered. 
“Here, hain’t ye seen this trick afore ?” 
With a deft sweep he lifted the mattress, 
jerked the blankets under it, kicked the 
edges tight. “ Makes it softer, pardner ! 
3eds is beds the world over. He pulled 
off his chaps as he talked, unstrapped 
the huge spurs, tossed them beside his 
knee-high boots. ‘Yes, pardner, beds 
is beds! We've born on ’em, half our 
life is spent on ’em, an’ we die on ’em— 
if we're lucky! Some of us pass out 
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with our boots on—jest a carcase. Them 
that’s wise ‘Il die a’tween sheets ; it’s 
more comf’rble !” 

Scott ranged the walls of the hot garret 
with his eyes. ‘They stopped suddenly at 
a photograph of a girl that was tacked 
over Rivers’s cot. ‘“ Who’s that?” he 
asked softly, and strode over on his naked 
feet. 

“That’s Dan’s girl, the one he’s goin’ 
to marry !” Hayes answered gleefully. 

Scott looked at the face long. ‘* Pretty 
girl!” And the words were more bitten 
than ever. ‘S’ long, boys, fur a hour or 
so; beds is beds, y’ know, an’ this one 
hits me fine ! ” 

He was asleep almost instantly. The 
two policemen watched the giant figure 
that lay innocently unconscious on the 
cot. 


II. 


“Oh, next weck’s too sudden, Dan!” 
The girl laughed and blushed. 

The Sergeant, immaculate in his scarlet 
jacket, blue tight-fitting breeches with 
yellow stripes and “harness,” stood up. 
“You've said that so long, Jess : Alease— 
next week?” And then he caught her 
in his arms and kissed her. “Say yes!” 
She shook her head. “Say yes zow?” 

“ Ye—ye—yes—there! Now let me 
go, Dan ; see, you’ve tore my dress with 
those spurs! My, but you're as strong 
as my broth— She stopped awk- 
wardly. 

“Your brother ? 
one!” 
wheel from the hem of her skirt. A 
curious look crept into her china-blue 
eyes. 

‘Did have one that worked out in 
the States in a steel mine or som’thing ;— 
he—he’s dead.” 

The policeman took her hands in his 
tanned paws. They shook a little. 
“There, there, honey, ve been a mite 
rough, but when a man loves like I do, 
he’s kind o’ apt to forget himself.” 

“Tt’s—it’s nothing, Dan; a girl gets 
nervous sometimes.” 

They sat down again, side by side on 
a sofa before the open fire, and their 
figures were brought out in strong relief 
by the dancing flames. Outside the 
wind shrilled and howled; now and 
then a cloud of snow-dust spicked sharply 
against the windows, 


Didn’t know you had 
He disengaged the little rowel 
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“It’s lucky my record at Headquarters 
was good enough to get me a transfer 
here!” The hand that lay in his 
tightened sympathetically. 

“You've got a straight card, Dan?” She 
looked at him out of the corner of her eyes. 

“Twelve years in th’ service,” he said 
musingly, staring at the brilliant embers 
of the fire—‘‘twelve years, and not a 
mark agin’ me—at Regina. But I’ve 
got a mark agin’ myself!” 

“ How’s that?” She nestled against 
him, her brown hair curling over the 
scarlet jacket. 

“Ha!” he laughed grimly, “the time 
Cyrus — Edward — Bertram—Winfield— 
Thomas Scott—Winfield in short, came 
an’ bunked—by God, dunked—overnight 
with me and Hayes in Saskatoon !” 

Her face grew white. ‘“ Well, what’s 
that got to do with your mark against 
yourself ?” 

“Do?” Rivers crossed his legs at 
full length, moving one foot up and down. 
“Do? Why ¢hat was the son-of-a-gun 
the whole force ’s been lookin’ for ! ” 

“Why didn’t you capture him, then?” 
Something in her voice made him look 
round, but the pretty face was calm— 
inquiring. 

“’Cause he had none o’ the scars that 
the bill called for. But,” and his voice 
became sternly cold, “I vow he was 
the man, and even if Headquarters don’t 
know it, Z know, and it makes me—makes 
me mad to think o’ the hound cheatin’ 
me that way !” 

“Cheatin? you?—how?” she asked 
softly. 

“ Out o’ promotion and out o’ my own 
self-respect, which is valuable to me 
more so than money !” 

‘But if he didn’t have the scars, he 
couldn’t have been your man, could he ?” 

“Tt wasn’t the scars, Jess; it wasn’t 
anything real; but by the look in his 
eyes I felt that he was a ‘bad’ man. 
Take him then? No; o’ course not! 
Why? No evidence! But he was the 
man just the same!” 

The two were silent ; he brooding over 
his defeat, she anxious and afraid. 

Little by little the heap of embers 
faded from pale heat to dull red, and the 
shadows of the two were blurred into one 
on the wall beyond. His scarlet jacket 
loomed angrily in the faint light, and the 
butt of his revolver showed sullenly with 
its narrow band of nickel. Its “ harness” 








creaked as he stood up suddenly, legs 
apart, hands clasped behind his back. 
The girl noted it all. 

“Tf I could only get the drop on him, 
—jest once!” he muttered. 

“S’posing he had—a—a sister an’ 
mother that had nothing but what he 
gave ’em to live on?” 

Rivers stiffened. ‘That’s none o’ my 
business!” he said abruptly. ‘Senti- 
ment don’t come into our work !” 

*Couldn’t you find no mercy in your 
heart, Dan, for a poor devil that’s hunted 
from east to west and back again ? That’s 
supporting them he loves? Doing it 
wrong—yes, but th’ end justifies th’ means, 
don’t it? This man’s”—she paused— 
“ mos’ likely run t’ death, and maybe he’s 
got a sister an’ mother, same ’s ma and 
me! Couldn’t you ”—she put her hand 
on his arm gently—‘ couldn’t you find no 
mercy in your heart, Dan?” 

He looked down at her face. ‘ Duty’s 
duty, Jess. I’m paid to do my work, and 
I’d do it even if it was your brother!” and 
he laughed. 

She drew away from him—afraid of 
the glint in his grey eyes. ‘‘I’d never 
marry you if you did it!” she whispered ; 
then she laughed hysterically. ‘ We’re 
talkin’ nonsense, Dan! ‘Yow is, especially. 
Wait till you see what life has stored up 
against you—wait ! ” 

He put his arm round her slim waist. 
“lve been waiting six months now, and 
I’m not goin’ to ai 

A violent slamming of the outer door 
interrupted him. He took his arm from 
her quickly as a muffled, snow-covered 
figure stalked in. 

“ Hello, Sis’! They’re after me—I’m 
holed at last. Why, say, howdy, pardner? 
What you doin’ over here?” The big 
man shook hands carelessly with the 
Sergeant, and threw off his fur capote. 
‘“This hits me fine!” Scott said, as he 
braced himself before the hot ashes, 
“He ”—nodding towards Rivers, who sat 
motionless, “he’s yer fyance, is he? Ye 
writ me ’bout him, last letter; said he 
was a fine feller—so he is; said he 
loved yer turrible—guess he do; said ye 
loved him, an’ b’ th’ face o’ ye I guess 
that’s straight !” 

“Ned! Why d’ you come here?” 
She threw herself into his giant arms, 
sobbing bitterly. ‘It ‘ll kill ma—she 
don’t know, Neddy. Thinks you're 
workin’ in a ‘ 



























“Smelter!” Rivers said grimly. 


Scott pushed the girl from him, “This 
ain’t no flimflam game, Jess. I’m up 
agin’ the real thing, an’ I knowit! Don’t 


make me hold my hands up, pardner, 
‘cause I’ve done a long hard ride. Jess, 
she’s dead out yonder—poor little mare, 
carryin’ me from you red-coated hounds. 
She done her best, did Jess, and it don’t 
seem like ’s its worth her life ter land me 
bang—facin’ a six-shooter, do it?” Scott 
stared into Rivers’s weapon. steadily. 
“They’re after me, pardner ; they’re on my 
trail hot, an’ they’ll be here damn soon!” 
He smiled grimly. ‘ Yes, by God, I’m 
the man ye’ve been huntin’ for, month in, 
month out. I, me, jest ‘Tom Winfield, 
nipped away from th’ bank t’ Brandon, 
an’ heaps o’ other things I’ve done. But 
thar ”—he chuckled—* ye know what I’ve 
done better ’n I kin tell it!” 

Rivers stared, his gun steady on the 
big man. ‘How about that crescent 
scar, and the mole, back there when you 
bunked with me at Saskatoon ?” 

“Did ye ever hear o’ graft?” and 
Scott laughed again. 

The girl cried softly, her sobs filling the 
little room with muffled, gurgling sounds. 

“Now, pardner”—Scott shifted his 
feet nearer to the ashes—‘‘ it’s like this: 
MacPherson, from Calgary, ’s after me, 
an’ he’s got six men with him, ’cause I 
counted ’em afore I started. They cain’t 
lose my trail in this moonlight. T’m 
wanted fur dynamitin’ th’ Post O’fice safe, 
an’ it means x 

“Twenty years, with your record!” 

“Right ye are, pardner, twenty years’ 
hard labour for mine ; unless ye kin see a 
trail out that ’ll clear everybody. They’re 
comin’, pardner,” as the sound of sodden 
hoof-beats came. 

“Say he isn’t the man! Swear that 
Ned has been here for a week, or I won’t 
be your wife!” Magnificent and strong 
she looked in the dim light. 

“Hands up!” The Scotch sergeant 
thundered as he dashed in. Six constables 
followed, snow and water dripping from 
their coats. 

“ What for?” Scott answered. 

“Cause he’s Winfield/” Rivers said 
with emphasis. 
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The little Scotchman stared. “ An’ be 
ye sure? We've tracked him fer a 
thievin’ anelee ; ’tis nae but three years !” 

“That man is Winfield!” Rivers said 
again, keeping his eyes from the girl. 

“*Sae—an’—so? Winfield? Pa’te th’ 
cuffs on ’im, la-ads!” 

Scott held out his hands willingly. 
The bands of metal clicked. ‘An’ you, 
pardner, come close. Sis’!” The girl 
crept beside him. “I was watchin’ ye, 
pardner, all th’ time ; an’ ye didn’t flinch 
when dooty come. Ye did yer work, girl 
or no girl! Self-respect first, love arter- 
wards, an’ to th’ devil wi’ th’ rest. Say!” 
With a deft motion of his manacled 
hands he laid bare the haft of a knife, 
hidden in his sleeve. He tossed it to the 
floor. “Take it, pardner—keep it as a 
sooveneer 0’ me. ‘Twenty years,” he 
muttered, “hard labour! I deesarve it, 
though I kept her”—motioning towards 
the girl—“‘ an’ my mother alive by it. God 
knows who'll look arter ’em now ; an’ yet 
if ye hadn’t done yer dooty I’d a cut the 
heart out 0’ ye, an’ swung for ’t ; ’cause I 
lets no coward marry my sister ! ” 

He turned to the girl sadly. “ Sis’, 
ye’ve got a honest man, an’ yer lucky! 
Hang on t’ him, that’s th’ best advice I 
kin give. S/long, pardner—I’m kind o’ 
hampered wi’ my hands now, but my 
heart is free yet, an’ it reaches right out t’ 
ye. ‘Twenty years ain’t long, an’ when I 
comes out I’ll show ye that I admires yer 
nerve. Sis’, honey, take care o’ that 
man, ’cause yell lope hundreds o’ miles 
afore ye finds ’nother like him. 

“Ready? sure I’m ready! Put me 
on a horse, boys, ’cause I’ve got no hands. 
Thar! Nice pony this, but she ain’t one 
—two—three with Jess! Only twenty 
years, Sis’, an’ I'll be five times a uncle 
then ; -bye!” 

The troop of police cantered away in 
the vague daylight. 

Rivers turned to the girl. “I only did 
my duty, Jess! I didn’t know!” 

“It wouldn’t have made any diff’rence, 
would it?” 

He shook his head gravely. 

“That’s why I love you, Dan!” she 
whispered ; ‘“‘even if you did give him 
away. Honest men’s scarce.” 


‘Try to forget.’” 
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THE “SOLDAN’S” NAVIGATOR. 


BY 


ILLUSTRATED BY G, W. LAMBERT (oF N.S.W 

« “7 ~O-MORROW,” said Mr. Gammon, 

‘| “ makes twenty-eight days since 
the skipper was aboard.” 

He was leaning over the poop-rail of 
the brig So/dan, the young second mate 
at his side, and both were staring over 
the bowls of their pipes at the lights of 
St. Pierre. ‘The brig lay over her anchor 
in the harbour, and all about her the 
velvet tropic night hung in an impressive 
hush. ‘The bay swept out to palm- 
feathered headlands beyond them, and 
inshore the lamps of the city rose in bows 
and terraces on the high slopes of 
Martinique. Farther back yet, a sombre 
bulk in the depths of the darkness, Pelée 
rose over all, a climax to the scene. ‘The 
brig floated in an absolute detachment, 
a cell of life aloof from the humanity of 
the town, a little community apart. As 
they leaned and looked the two mates 
could hear the hum of the voices of the 
men gathered forward on the fore-hatch, 
while there strayed across the level waters 
of the harbour a noise of drums and 
music from the streets of the town. 

“Twenty-eight days,” mused the chief 
mate, “and the cargo was done stowing 
a week before that.” 

The young second mate, Lewis, nodded. 
“And when he did come, did you see 
his face ?” he asked. “I was comin’ up 
from the after hold as he come over the 
side, and I near cried out at him. He 
was white and set like a bit o’ masonry ; 
his eyes were deep-like in his head, and 
shinin’ out of the pits of them, and the 
niggers slinging the casks in—they parted 
and made road for him like as if he’d 
been the devil.” 

“Ah! the devil, eh?” observed Mr. 
Gammon profoundly. 

“Yes, sir, like as if he’d been the 
devil,” affirmed Lewis. He took his pipe 
and tapped the bowl over the rail, 
dropping a string of sparks overside. 
“And I didn’t wonder then, and don’t 
now. I couldn’t tell you just what it 
was, but there was something about him 
a man could be daunted at. “T'was as 
if he was oozing curses and sudden death 
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as he walked, and his head was high 
and proud-held, and he Jooked as if there 
was a fire inside him. As for me, I touched 
my cap and let him go by ; it wasn’t in 
me to stop him. No, it didn’t seem to 
do, just then.” 

Mr. Gammon stood upright and shook 
his head. He was a spare man, with the 
sharp nose and narrow jaws of the con- 
scientious. ‘It's beyond me,” he said. 
“ Not that I put any trust in your curses 
and sudden death, my boy. You want 
to watch that way you’ve got of talking 
by-and-large, or you'll be keeping a funny 
log when you get to be a mate. Now 
if you was to ask me what it stands for 
when a man comes aboard a bit jumpy, 
with his eyes bunged back in his head 
and a way on him of talking and looking, 
I’d tell you that the liquor takes hold 
hard in these latitudes. And _ besides, 
these is godless islands.” 

“Well, then, if that’s what you think, 
why do you say it’s beyond you?” 
demanded Lewis. 

“T’ve a large experience of skippers,” 
explained Mr. Gammon. “I take no 
credit for it myself”— he looked compla- 
cently to and forth at the vast night—** but 
it’s a fact I’ve been an officer on ships 
since I was twenty. And when I get a 
young skipper with notions of rising in 
his profession, who hustles his ship for all 
she’s worth and gets every ounce and 
every penny out of her short of driving 
her under ; and when, all of a sudden, he 
goes ashore for a month after the ship’s 
ready for sea,—then I say it’s beyond me.” 

“'There’s surely something in it,” said 
Lewis. “Mr, Gammon, sir, maybe it’s a 
girl.” 

* Now, now 
mon. ‘“ Lewis, 
A girl, indeed !” 

The big youth grunted. He was a 
Welshman, and life had a_ big feminine 
element for him. 

“I’m not so. sure,” he 
“ There’s a lot of ’em ashore there. That 
day I went off I seen hundreds. Yellow 
mostly, and some black and some tan, but 
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remonstrated Mr. Gam- 
I’m surprised at you. 


persisted. 
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wonderful taking. If you was to see ’em, 
Mr. Gammon, sir, with their yellow hand- 
kerchiefs on their heads, paddlin’ around 
on their bare feet, you’d see that it might 
be a girl.” 

‘* Shore’s got no interest for me,” replied 
Mr. Gammon, with some severity. ‘ Here’s 
my duty and here’s my place. I look to 
my health, I do; I got to, for the owners’ 
sakes: and these islands is unhealthy. 
Rum they drink, and I grant ’em that ; 
but rum’s no sure defence against fevers 
and smallpox. I was here before— 
second officer in the Pornic I was then 
—and the place was rotten with smallpox. 
Drums in the streets and fires at the 
corners, and the coffins goin’ up and down 
by day and night. I know it.” 

“There’s drums in the streets now,” 
said Lewis, listening to a distant tattoo 
that pattered to them over the harbour. 

Mr. Gammon stood upright, with a 
patient sigh. ‘‘Them chaps is always 
drumming,” he said, as he pocketed his 
pipe. “It’s in their religion. A godless 
lot, they are. Is the anchor watch set, 
Mr. Lewis? I’m goin’ to turn in.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” replied the second 
mate. A matter of duty is always a matter 
of formality at sea. 

“Well, good night,” said Mr. Gammon. 
“Take a look at the riding light before 
you go below. And, Mr. Lewis!” 

“Sir?” 

“You try to get rid of notions about 
yellow girls with handkerchiefs on their 
heads. They won’t help you none in 
your duty. Good night.” 

Mr, Gammon went below to his berth. 
An hour later the deck was lifeless, save 
for the man who took the first hour of the 
anchor watch, and the last quarter of the 
tropic moon came up over the shoulder of 
Mont Pelée and shed a light on the 
harbour. ‘The deck gleamed white under 
it, the spars and rigging were abrupt 
silhouettes, an intricate skeleton of gear, 
and across the water the beams made a 
great lane of radiance. The seainan, a 
tall negro, sat on the hatch staring land- 
wards, dimly and uncomprehendingly 
intrigued with the wonder spread before 
him. 

“Tt’s a show,” he murmured dreamily. 
“Yes, it’s surely a show.” 

He watched it in silence, smoking con- 
templatively, his black face upturned and 
bathed in serene moonlight, content to 
see without defining, to feel without 
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naming, the splendour of the night. Four 
hours were his to watch alone, and a pair 
slipped by insensibly. 

“Ah don’t blame de cap’n, Ah don’t,” 
he said, as he moved to refill his pipe. 
“Dis is de place to stop in. It surely 
is.” 

It was then that the far noise of oars 
reached him, and he slouched lazily to the 
rail. A boat was moving somewhere; the 
huge shadow of Pelée hid it as yet, but 
the sound of rowing was plain to hear. 
Jordan, the negro, waited contentedly for 
her to emerge into the moonlight, and 
marked her at last for a dinghey with two 
men pulling and a third seated in the 
stern. 

“Gosh, if she ain’t headin’ this way !” 
he exclaimed. Even then he caught 
a sudden outburst of music from the 
town, a high scream of reeds and the 
threatening monotone of the drums. He 
thought the man in the stern of the boat 
stood up and looked back. 

‘What in creation ” he wondered, 
and suddenly it occurred to him. “ De 
cap’n,” he ejaculated. “It'll be de cap’n. 
Gosh !” 

He threw down a coiled brace from a 
pin and stood by to cast a line to the boat. 
The man who pulled bow shipped his 
oar and caught it, and the captain, stepping 
into the main chains, came aboard. 

“Pass up my dunnage,” he said to the 
negro, and stood apart to see the things 
brought aboard. As the last bag was 
handed on the deck, he leaned over the 
rail and spoke to the men in the boat. 
The negro could not hear what he said, 
for his voice was low, but the men in the 
boat answered together as they shoved off. 

‘God bless you!” they said. “Try to 
forget.” 

The captain watched them rowing till 
the shadow of the volcano gulfed them, 
and turned from the rail, The negro 
stood waiting. 

“ Pile those things in the cabin,” said 
the captain. ‘‘Send the mate to me on 
the poop, and call all hands.” 

“Yes, sah,” responded the negro 
obediently. Something in the captain’s 
voice, neither urgency nor any imperious- 
ness, but a cold quality of unconscious 
command, something unwonted and 
daunting, spurred him to haste. He 





woke Mr. Gammon, who got up wonder- 
ingly, roused the second mate, and passed 
forward to call the men. 
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Mr. Gammon, an expert and a precisian, 
dressed in two and a half minutes, 
smoothed his hair, and came before the 
captain point-device in his equipment. 
The captain was aft by the wheel-box, 
leaning with his elbow on a spoke. 

“ Good evening, sir,” said Mr. Gammon 
formally. ‘ All’s well aboard, sir, and 
glad to see you again.” 

The captain returned no answer to his 
greeting. In the shadow of his wide hat- 
brim, the mate could see his face white 
like dead flesh. 

“Toose all sail,” said the captain, at 
last, “and man the capstan to get your 
anchor.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” replied Mr. Gammon 
mechanically. As he turned to obey, 
he felt a rising breeze touching his face. 
The men were already coming on deck, 
and the second mate met him at the foot 
of the poop ladder. 

“The skipper’s on the poop, Jordan 
says,” began Lewis. Mr. Gammon 
stopped him. 

“Put the hands to loosing all sail, 
Mr. Lewis,” he commanded. “ Hurry, 
please : they’ll be wanted on the capstan 
in ten minutes,” 

Forthwith the bustle of work broke out. 
The trim yards lost their trimness as 
the men loosed the gaskets and the 
canvas fell into the gear. ‘The moon 
lighted them, and Mr. Gammon’s lantern, 
as he cleared the windlass, was pale in its 
gleam. ‘The voices of the sailors shattered 
the sanctified stillness of the night, and 
presently these joined in a mellow chant- 
ing, timed to the clanking of the pawls 
as both watches breasted the bars and 
tramped round the capstan. ‘The grand 
old melody, the tune of pigtailed mariners 
who sailed over the borders of the charts 
to see wonders, rang magnificently as the 
windlass gathered in the cable link by 
link, while Mr. Gammon lay on his belly 
to watch it in at the hawse-hole. 


Heave, my lads, yo ho! 
For Californ—i—o ! 
There’s plenty of gold 
As I’ve been told 
On the banks of the Sacramento ! 


“Vast heaving,” shouted Mr. Gammon. 
He rose to his feet and bawled aft: 
“Anchor's a-trip, sir.” 

There was a pause ere the answer came, 
and the men, trooping from the bars, 
halted for it in surprise. 
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“Set tops’ls,” it came at last. 
“Seems the Old Man’s lost his voice,” 
remarked one of the men. “It weren’t 
his way of old to speak so quiet and 
politeful.” 

The brig was well manned: the time 
had not yet come when ship-owners pared 
farthings, and grudged sailors, and 
banished studding-sails from their ships 
because they needed men to handle them. 
So Lewis called away the starboard watch 
and led them aft to set the maintopsails, 
When the upper topsail halliards were 
passed out, he had to go on the poop and 
stand well aft to watch the yard mount 
and govern the hoisting. The captain 
was still standing by the wheel, his eyes 
fastened to the lights in the town. Lewis 
touched his cap, but gained no response. 
He started and turned his head for a 
moment only as the men commenced to 
lift the yard, to the old dot-and-carry-one 
strain of “ Haul on the bowline,” then 
resumed that silent shoreward gaze. 

The little breeze strengthened as they 
lifted the anchor to the hawsehole, and the 
captain stood aside when a man came aft 
to take the wheel. Mr. Gammon was at 
his station on the forecastle, Lewis at 
his on the poop, and the captain walked 
to the binnacle to set the course. The 
light over the compass shone in his face, 
so that the second mate could see it. It 
was dead in its pallor; the cheekbones 
stood out hard, the brows were high over 
the deep eyes. It was a face of misery. 
Pain spoke aloud in it—pain and trouble 
of mind, and something else—something 
delicate and dreadful, which the second 
mate could find no name for, but which 
it chilled him to mark. He saw how the 
captain stood staring into the binnacle 
like a man deep in thought; and how 
then he shrugged and bit his lips, and 
came to the immediate matter as though 
with an effort. 

“Weather mainbrace,” he commanded, 
and had the yards squared in, to lay the 
brig close to the point. He conned her 
himself, standing there at the binnacle so 
that the man at the wheel could not see 
the compass, issuing his steering orders 
in so low a tone that the helmsman could 
only just hear them. The contagion of 
his manner spread over the ship: he had 
brought some gloomy spirit aboard with 
him, and now there was hardly a pretence 
at a song as the men hauled, and Lewis 
walked the poop with careful quiet. 
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The brig heeled handily as the wind 
came abeam, and her wake gleamed with 
sparks of phosphorescence. “ Port,” bade 
the captain, barely overa murmur. “ Port 
it is,” answered the man at the wheel, 
scarcely louder, as he dragged the spokes 
over. Between ill-ease and wonder, 
Lewis could not but admire the captain’s 
mastery of his craft. It was plain he was 
lying to go as near the point as he could, 
and now he conned the ship with a 
dexterity, a sureness, a daintiness of 
method, which any seafarer must have 
admired. He was a seaman of renown. 
He was known in a score of ports for an 
adroit sailor and an expert navigator ; and 
he handled the So/dan as a jockey handles 
a horse. ‘The point narrowed as the 
brig rode up to it, and soon its white 
beach lay like a streak of snow at the feet 
of its palms. ‘The spur of rock that arms 
its end like a fang was skirted neatly: 
Lewis could almost have spat into the 
water that boiled dangerously above it. 
He stood at the rail and marvelled, and 
suddenly found the captain at his side. 

“'That’s the last of Martinique,” said 
the captain in a level voice. 
do you ever pray ?” 

Lewis stammered in embarrassment, 
but answered that he did, sometimes. 

“ Lucky for you,” said the captain, still 
in that. toneless voice. ‘“ Lucky you've 
something left to pray for.” 

He walked over to the weather side of 
the deck, leaving the second mate 
amazed. When Mr. Gammon came aft 
to stand his watch, the captain gave him 
his course. Mr. Gammon was well con- 
tent. He was pleased to put to sea 
again ; pleased with the fair wind and the 
fine weather ; and more than pleased to 
be done with an irksome and incompre- 
hensible situation. 

**Nor’-nor’-east it is, sir,” he repeated, 
rubbing his hands. ‘Very good, sir. 
Shall I set the stuns’ls ?” 

“ Why ?” asked the captain. 

“Why, sir?” . Mr. Gammon was 
puzzled. ‘‘She’d carry ’em nicely, sir, 
and they’d give her as much as two knots. 
Make it an easier tow for the girls at 
home, sir, as the men would say.” 

““Would they?” ‘The captain spoke 
abruptly. ‘“There’s girls astern of us too, 
Mr. Gammon—Lord help ’em, now. 
They want it. Set your stuns’ls, sir.” 

The wind held throughout the night, 
and dawn came fresh and strong with 
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salt. Martinique had sunk from sight, and 
already the memory of it and of the long 
listless days at anchor in the harbour of 
St. Pierre was fading in the minds of the 
Soldan’s crew as the ancient routine of 
the sea laid its bond on them. ‘The sea 
has but one atmosphere ; here tradition 
and circumstance are dominant, and no 
man’s mood avails to vary it. In harbour, 
anything may happen. Life under the 
land has change of hues: women may 
come into it, ambition may salt it, passion 
paint it. But at sea all things have a 
nature in common ; storm and calm are 
kin for the sailor, and the sea is a link 
between life and death, 

It was chiefly to Lewis that the de- 
meanour of the captain seemed strange and 
like a portent. Mr. Gammon was not a 
man to bruise his faculties on a problem. 
If a thing baffled his understanding, he 
got even with it by accepting it without 
further question, Such minds enjoy life 
easily. ‘The men talked the matter over 
voluminously ; it was for some days the 
staple of foc’sle argument—those long 
windy disputes that end nowhere. And 
the captain said nothing. He took his 
meals alone, and his manner repelled 
question. He “took the sun” daily, and 
was punctual and perfect in his duties ; but 
when he had not to be on deck he re- 
mained alone in his state-room. Lewis 
took careful note of him as often as he 
appeared, and it seemed to him that the 
captain grew daily sharper in the face, 
more white and more strangely remote, 
That was it—the quality he had not been 
able to put a name to! A _ remoteness, 
an ethereal and almost spiritual aloofness. 

“You mind what I say,” he told Mr. 
Gammon the fourth day out: “the 
skipper’s deadly sick.” 

Mr. Gammon had come on deck an 
hour before his time, and was walking the 
poop with the second mate. He lifted 
his cap and wiped his forehead. “I’m 
not feeling more than half well, myself,” 
he answered. ‘‘Headaches I despise, 
but a headache I’ve got. And what’s 
more, my lad”—he stopped short in his 
walk and turned to Lewis with decision- 
“if I feel such another qualm as I felt 
a minute or two ago, I go to the rail and, 
come what may, I fetch it up.” 

** You don’t mean to tell me you're sea- 
sick !” exclaimed Lewis. 

Mr. Gammon grunted. 
above it,” he answered. 


“Nelson wasn’t 
*¢ Thirty-six 





“Together they got Mr. Gammon down to his berth and stretched him in his bunk.” 
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years, man and boy, I’ve trod deck-planks 
and turned out at eight bells, and now— 
Lord, it’s coming!” He went to the rail, 
and was forthwith violently ill. As the 
spasm passed, a faintness took possession 
of him; Lewis saw that he wavered on 
his legs, and hurried to his aid. Mr, 
Gammon hung gasping on his arm, and 
choked for breath. ‘“Something’s got 
me,” he managed to say, in a strangled 
whisper. ‘ Pass me below, boy.” 

The cook came to Lewis’s shout, and 
together they got Mr. Gammon down 
to his berth and stretched him in his 
bunk. He was unconscious with the 
effort of the passage, and Lewis was 
frightened at his inertness. The cook, an 
elderly man of Devon, folded his arms 
and looked down wisely at the spare 
figure in the bunk. ‘“’Tis sudden,” he 
said, speaking into his grey beard. ‘Tis 
to be hoped he was ready.” 

Lewis, bending over the mate, looked 
round and snarled at him. “Shut your 


mouth,” he ordered, “and go and tell the 
captain.” 

“You can shut my mouth,” replied the 
cook, departing, “ but you can’t stop me 
thinking.” 

While he was gone the big youth 


laboured over the mate to restore him 
to consciousness. He dragged the coat 
from him, and loosed the collar of his 
shirt, ungirt his belt, and took his boots 
off. He soaked a handkerchief in the 
wash-hand basin, and drenched the still 
face with cool water to restore any signal 
of life. 

He was still laving the forehead of the 
unconscious man when a noise at the 
door made him look round. The captain 
had come. 

He staggered into the little cabin as 
though his legs were failing under him, 
and Lewis shrank from him as from a 
personified plague. He was coatless, 
and the thin shirt he wore, which’ hung 
loosely about him as though the body 
within were shrivelled, was not whiter 
than his face. He seemed to hold him- 
self upright only by a savage effort, for 
his brow was beaded with the sweat of 
agony, and his eyes were bright and dry 
like the eyes of pain. Over his shoulder 
the stout cook stared with round eyes. 

He came to the bunk, and _ stood 
holding by its edge and swaying as he 
stood, looking down at the mate, “Ah!” 
he said at last, and his voice was thin 
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and reedy, yet Lewis could have sworn 
there was triumph in it. “ Ah,-you would 
crowd the stuns’ls on her, would you?” 
Then he noticed the wet kerchief in the' 
second mate’s hand. “Yes, bathe his 
head,” he said weakly. ‘Do you think 
you can wash ¢hat off?” He pointed to 
Mr. Gammon’s face with some force of 
gesture which carried the young man’s 
eyes with it. 

‘Look close, man ; look close,” bade 
the captain, rocking where he stood ; 
and Lewis bent and searched the calm 
brow. It seemed that there was some 
dim tracing of red on the weatherbeaten 
skin. 

“ There’s 
wildered. 

The captain laughed mirthlessly, and 
signed to the cook. “Help me _ back 
to my bed,” he said. “ There’s nothing 
man can do.” 

The cook grasped his arm cautiously 
with one hand. 

“Hold me up, man,” cried the captain. 
“ Are you afraid ?” 

“Yes,” said the man of Devon; “I be 
scared you'll drag me down,” 

Mr. Gammon opened his eyes at last, 
after Lewis had worked over him des- 
perately for an hour. He came back to 
full consciousness without warning, and 
groaned as he lay. 

“How are you feeling now, sir?” 
asked Lewis anxiously. 

Mr. Gammon _ seemed 
“Troubled,” he answered. ‘‘ Troubled 
sore.” His lean face was creased with 
a kind of perplexity. “If I was to ask 
you now, Lewis, would you say I was 
looking anyways pale? It’s an idea I’ve 
got in my head.” 

“You're looking fine,” Lewis assured 
him. ‘Your whiskers is a bit unsettled 
with handling you, but except for that 
you're fine.” 

“Ah.” Mr. Gammon was gratified. 
“But pale, eh? Just enough to be 
noticeable, isn’t it?” he insisted. 

Lewis shook his head. ‘‘The other 
way,” he said. “A bit red, if any- 
thing.” 

Mr. Gammon closed his eyes, and lay 
still for a space of minutes. ‘TI half 
guessed it,” he murmured at length. “I 
half guessed it. It’s no wonder he wouldn't 
stay ashore, with this on him. Has he 
been in here?” 

“Who?” 


something,” he said, be- 


to hesitate. 














“The captain. 
now to gloat ?” 

“Well,” said Lewis, “he surely did 
come, and sick enough he looked.” 

Mr. Gammon opened his eyes sharply. 
“Td sick him,” he said, and frowned to 
himself. ‘‘ Lewis,” he went on, ‘ have 
you a guess what’s got me? ” 

Lewis sat down on the tiny settee that 
ran athwartships across the cabin. His 
strong boy’s face was pale. “Is it small- 
pox?” he asked. 

Mr. Gammon could just see him over 
the edge of the bunk. “ In them islands,” 
he answered, “they call it ‘verette,’ and 
they’re mostly itching with it from one 
year’s end to another. And I’ve got it.” 

Lewis sat still, staring at the sick 
man’s sharp profile—the long, thin nose, 
the formal mouth, and the bleak side- 
whiskers. He had nothing to say: the 
sailor is no adept at words in the face of 
great things. 

“Jt will be time for you to go on deck,” 
Mr. Gammon continued. ‘“‘If I was you, 
I'd live on deck and in the wind: for 
you'll have the ship in your hands soon 
enough, and I’d do a bit of thinking, my 
boy, for it’s my belief there’ll be no sun 
took aboard of the So/dan from now on.” 

He would have it, and Lewis was not 
able to protest ; so presently the second 
mate went on deck again. His thoughts 
were all adrift ; the prevailing impression 
in his mind was of Mr. Gammon’s cabin, 
its formal neatness, like the tidiness of an 
old maid, and the mate lying limp in his 
bunk under the porthole, talking of small- 
pox and fate. 

It was Mr. Gammon’s watch on deck, 
and the wheel had been relieved, but the 
men of the starboard watch had not gone 
below. The hands were standing about 
in the waist, and Lewis marked how their 
talk ceased, and they turned to look at 
him as he emerged from the companion. 
He gave them a stare in return, and 
walked aft to look at the compass. The 
man at the wheel saw his approach, and 
fidgetted. 

“Look a-here, sir,” he called, when 
Lewis was yet ten feet off. 

Lewis stopped. ‘“ Well?” he de- 
manded. 

The man spat. ‘ Duty’s duty,” he 
answered. ‘ But if you comes alongside 
o’ me, Mr. Lewis, I drops this wheel and 
goes for’ard, and I can’t say any plainer 
than that.” 


Did he come in just 
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“What the devil’s this?” said Lewis. 
“You'd best be mighty careful, Simon, 
or I'll show you something that'll puzzle 
you. I'll teach you to give orders here.” 

“Keep off,” cried the man, as Lewis 
took a step towards him. He was 
manifestly aquake with some anxiety or 
other. “If I let go this wheel now, 
she'll come aback, and you'll have the 
sticks out of her.” He pulled over a 
spoke or two and steadied her. 

Lewis sat down on the cabin skylight. 
“If you've got your understanding,” he 
said bitterly, ‘‘you’d better tell what’s 
up. For I’ve a mind to come over and 
make a hospital case of you.” 

The man Simon touched his cap. 
““There’s only one thing, sir,” he said 
respectfully. “If you'll be so good as to 
tell us on your oath that the skipper and 
the mate ain’t down with the smallpox, 
it isn’t me will say a word against your 
coming nearer,” 

Lewis nodded. ‘‘That’s the cook,” he 
said aloud, but to himself. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Simon, giving 
helm as he spoke in response to a flap 
of the main-royal leach. “ Yes, sir, he’s 
told the truth, and all hands is in it. 
Act o’ God and peril of the sea—them’s 
all in the day’s work, but the hands says 
they didn’t sign on for smallpox. Maybe, 
sir, you’d call the hands aft and speak a 
word to them ?” 

“You shut your mouth,” commanded 
Lewis. ‘‘When I want to speak to the 
hands I shan’t need the advice of any 
tarry-shirted fo’c’sle ornament. And 
perhaps, since I mustn’t look in the 
binnacle, you’d be so nice and kind as 
to tell me how she’s heading.” 

“ Nor-east be nor’, sir,” answered the 
man. 

“Keep her well up,” ordered Lewis. 
“T guess I’ll go down and have a word 
with the captain.” 

But the door of the captain’s room was 
locked within, and he could get no answer 
to all his knocking. In the main cabin 
sat the cook, his elbows on the table. 
The men had refused to have him for- 
ward. 

“Is the captain in his bunk ?” asked 
Lewis. 

The cook rolled an eye at him. “ Aye,” 
he answered ; “I put him there. An’ by 
his orders I locked the door when I came 
out, and dropped the key in by the 
grating.” 
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“Was he—was he—anyways queer?” 
whispered the second mate. 

The stout cook pursed his lips. 
** Queerish,” he answered: “ queerish for 
him. He’ve took a way of talking hke 
as if he was alone. And him in his 
senses at that. ‘There’s the picture of a 
woman over his bunk—a big-eyed girl 
a-laughing. She’ve a clout on her head, 
and a main outlandish style on_ her. 
When I hoisted him in he nodded to it. 
‘There you are,’ he says. ‘”I'was you 
chose the course, and I’m runnin’ free in 
your wake, my lass.’” 

The second mate sat down at the table, 
and looked across it blankly at the cook. 
The little cabin was very quiet, for their 
accustomed ears took no note of the 
creak of the ship as she moved. 

“T told the mate it was a woman,” was 
all he could say. 
“A woman!” The cook shook his 
head. ‘Aye. It chanced to bea woman, 
A fine young man, the skipper, that 
looked not on the wine nor the spirits, 
and a woman it would be. You'll be 
putting back to the islands, eh ?” 

* Back to the islands?” ‘The second 
mate started. ‘“‘No. Why would I? 
We’re bound for Bristol, ain’t we ?” 

The cook shrugged his shoulders. 
***T was only a question,” he said. “ You’re 
a navigator, then?” 

“Me?” Lewis stared at the stout man 
resentfully, and rose from his seat. 
‘* Bristol we’re bound for,” he said signifi- 
cantly. ‘It may be the Old Man’s past 
sailing his own ship, as you think, but the 
time hasn’t come when I’ve to give an 
account to you. D’you see?” 

“No,” answered the cook bluntly. 
‘*A man’s a man, and a question’s a 
question. ‘The hands’ll be asking it, so 
why not me?” 

“When the hands ask, I’ll have their 
answer ready,” retorted Lewis. ‘“ But as 
for you, you're in an error, I'll put you 
right now. You'll eat when I’ve finished, 
and you'll turn in on the lockers, and 
you'll keep a civil tongue or [’ll cut it out 
for you.” He leant across the table and 
thrust an iron fist under the cook’s nose. 
“And you'll ask no questions to bother 
me, either,” he said. “ D’you see, now?” 

The cook rose to his feet. ‘ Yes, sir,” 
he replied decorously. 

“Then go and attend to the mate,” 
ordered Lewis, and went on deck again. 

There was a small chart-house on the 
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poop, just for’ard on the skylight, and he 
carried a pillow and a blanket up here, 
and lay down from time to time for a 
brief rest. The wind strengthened in the 
first watch, and puffed frequently into 
little vehement squalls, so that.royals and 
the fore topgallant were furled. Walking 
the weather side of the poop between 
whiles, in his stiff oilskins, Lewis had 
leisure to gain some realisation of his 
position. He was not a navigator, as the 
cook had hinted. Admirable _ sailor 
though he was, judicious, prudent, and 
unafraid, with the whole gear of a ship 
indelibly catalogued in his brain, the 
sextant was still a mystery to him, Give 
him a course, and he could handle any- 
thing that carried canvas; but he could 
no more find his way to Bristol or back 
to St. Pierre than he could fly there. 
That did not greatly disconcert him ; but, 
as he strode the planking by the rail, 
with the hollow boom of the mainsail in 
his ears and the rush of the water at his 
elbow, he began to realise how he stood 
alone—utterly alone, between the plague 
and the doubting, unreasonable crew. 
They would look to him for leading and 
salvation, relying on him entirely, with the 
instinctive trust of seamen in their officers, 
the while they hampered him with their 
fancies and withheld all help. 

He went into the chart-house to see 
the course on a tell-tale compass that 
hung there, for it galled him to have to 
ask the man at the wheel. The wind was 
hauling to the north; it was running fair, 
but he would not know how to take 
advantage of it. At daylight the cook 
came up and said Mr. Gammon wished to 
speak to him. 

A little hurricane-lamp was burning 
over the mate’s bunk, and Mr. Gammon’s 
face was directly in the light of it. ‘The 
cabin was as neat as a boudoir, but, as he 
entered, Lewis backed momentarily at 
some taint in the air, a whiff of disease. 

“You mustn’t come here again, Lewis,” 
began Mr. Gammon. “It don’t lie with 
your duty. But I’m wishful to speak to 
the captain.” 

Lewis explained how matters stood. 

“Ah! Well then, he’s dead,” said 
Mr.Gammon. “ No, don’t argue. I say 
he’s dead, an’ I’ll take the responsibility, 
Mr. Lewis. Now, him being dead, who's 
captain here ?” 

He turned on his pillow and looked up 
at the young man’s face. 














“Why,” answered Lewis carefully, 
“him being dead, you are.” 

A gleam lived momentarily in the sick 
man’s eyes, and he turned away again. 
“That’s so,” he murmured, ‘“ That’s 
so.” 

“What are your orders, Captain 
Gammon ?” asked Lewis. 

Mr. Gammon sighed deeply. ‘I take 
that kind of you,” he said. “ My orders 
is these. You'll take a hatchet and you'll 
open Captain Appleyard’s door, and then 
report to me,” 

* Aye, aye, sir.” 

There was no difficulty in opening the 
door of the captain’s room. Lewis drove 
the edge of the hatchet between the lock 
and the jamb, and laid his knee to the 
haft. The lock promptly drew from its 
place, and the door swung back. 

He laid his hatchet on the table, 
doffed his cap and entered. A sea-chest 
stood open on the floor, as though the 
captain had been seeking something. 
In the bunk lay what was left of Captain 
William Appleyard. He had drawn a 
handkerchief over his face, and Lewis 
lifted it. Smallpox was marked beneath. 
He put back the kerchief with a shudder : 
it was not a thing to see. Nailed to 
the bulkhead over the bunk, the portrait 
of a girl laughed down into the room. 
Her head was wound ina “madras,” 
the brilliant turban of the fi7/e de couleur 
of Martinique, and her pleasant face was 
ardent and vivacious. 

Lewis reported to Mr. Gammon, who 
showed no surprise. ‘‘ He ought to be 
burned,” he said. ‘‘ But you say there’s 
trouble with the men? H’m. Well, 
there’s you and the cook, and maybe you 
could get that nigger Jordan aft and scare 
the bounce out of him. I wish I was 
on deck. I dothat! I’ve drunk a whole 
bottle of Number Seven from the medicine 
chest ; but, do what I can, I can’t keep 
a sweet peace from stealing over me, and 
there ain’t any plainer symptom than 
that sweet peace.” 

He gave some counsel about the course, 
and then Lewis asked if he could do 
anything to ease him. 

“Not a thing,” replied Mr. Gammon. 
“Save for the pains o’ hell here and 
there, I’m doing nicely, thank you. And 
It’s good to be in command. Thirty-six 
years, man and boy, I’ve turned in and 
out at eight bells and stood my watch 
and done my duty aboard of ships, but 
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I was getting to hunger for a quarter- 
deck of my own. And now I’ve got it, 
I’m in my bunk.” 

The news of the captain’s death was 
soon all over the ship, and when Lewis, 
red-eyed with want of sleep, went on 
deck again, the hands came aft to speak 
to him. They mustered in the waist, 
and he leaned on the rail at the break of 
the poop to hear them. ‘They were all 
ill at ease; a break in the routine of 
a ship’s life always disconcerts a sailor, 
and Lewis took a grip on his faculties to 
make the best of his position. 

“Well,” he said, snapping the word 
at them contemptuously, “which of you 
is the sea-lawyer ?” 

They shuffled and fidgetted, the nine 
weather-worn, hairy men, whose experience 
was wide as the sea, whose dreams were 
narrow as the ship. Only the negro 
grinned. 

**Come,” cried Lewis. ‘“ You do no 
work to speak of—you ought to be able 
to talk. Give a name to it, or get 
for’ard.” 

An elder man spat and pulled the cap 
from his head. His face was the hue of 
hard-worked leather, and his regard was 
a child’s. 

“Well, Morgan,” said the second mate. 
“What’s took you at your time of life ?” 

“Tt’s this way of it, sir,” began Morgan. 
“This crew knows its place, which is 
for’ard in due season. But this crew 
wants to know, beggin’ your pardon, who’s 
commandin’ of this ship ?” 

“Go on,” ordered Lewis. 

“Cap'n Appleyard bein’ dead, an’ 
Cap’n Gammon moored to his bunk 
and as good as dead,” continued Morgan, 
gaining confidence, “this crew is wishful 
to know who’s layin’ the course, and 
where the brig is bearin’ up for.” 

“T see,” said Lewis. He straightened 
up and looked them over witheringly. 
“So that’s why the watch has knocked 
off and come aft in the middle of the 
morning watch? Now, by the Holy 
Sailor, if this don’t beat cockfighting! 
You’re about as fingerless a crowd as 
ever I had the ill-luck to ship with, but 
I did think some of you had the begin- 
nings of sense. Is this your first voyage, 
Morgan? Have you just left mother, eh? 
Or have you bought the brig ?” 

He was working himself up into a rage 
in the orthodox style, and the men quailed. 
Their coming aft without leave had not 
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been in order, and this was Lewis’s 
advantage. But Morgan was staunch. 

“This crew don’t value that kind of 
talk no more than bilge,” he persisted 
stoutly. “The hands wants to know 
who’s navigatin’ this brig, and we means 
to have our answer.” 

“Oh, you do, 
thundered it at them. 
here’s an answer for you! You ask 
where we're headin’ for? If I have 
a short answer or a slow foot aboard of 
this brig while I’m an officer on her, it’s 
Newgate you're headin’ for. Mutiny, is 
it? Youdogs! I'll give you your answer. 
Get for’ard, every man-Jack. Morgan, 
you stop where you are. I’ve something 
more for you.” 

The men gaped at him, but Lewis had 
not risen from the fo’c’sle by seamanship 
alone. His voice of authority carried it 
off, and they began to retreat. In a 
moment only Morgan was left—suilen 
and abashed. 

“Come up here, Morgan,” bade Lewis, 
and the grizzled seaman climbed the lee 
ladder and stood before him. 

“Qh, I’m not asking you to scare 
yourself by touching me,” said Lewis. 
“This is a fine beginning, isn’t it? Here’s 
you, that ought to be a sailor, anyhow, 
leading the hands in a mutiny. For 
mutiny is what it is, my man. I’d thought 
better of you, Morgan. I was going to 
put you on to keep watch and watch with 
me 

He paused. 
ment. 

“Me?” said Morgan. 

“Yes, you,” answered Lewis. “ But 
how can I trust you to boss the hands 
when I find you speaking for them on 
a turn like this? They’d get all round 
you: they’d do what they liked with you ; 
they’d e 

“Would they?” Morgan answered, with 
emphasis. ‘If your orders goes with me, 
sir, they'll go with the hands, an’ you may 
lay to that, sir.” 

“Very well,’ said Lewis quietly. 
“You'll take the port watch. Tell the 
cook and a pair of hands to get the 
captain into his blankets and on to a 
grating. We'll bury him now.” 

*‘ Aye, aye, sir,” murmured Morgan, 
without flinching. 

By what means Morgan drove the men 
to that sombre task Lewis never asked, 
but before midday the brig was clear of 
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“Well, 
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the corpse. ‘The second mate had a long 
talk with Mr. Gammon and carried the 
chart to him, and received instructions 
about keeping the dead-reckoning and the 
course. 

“Not that the dead-reckoning will do 
much for you,” said Mr. Gammon, at the 
end of it. “ But some reckoning is only 
right. ‘The thing to do is to keep your 
eyes skinned for a ship an’ get a navigator 
from her. You'll be needing one soon, 
for I’m feeling most marvellous resigned.” 

Lewis rolled up the chart and tossed it 
on the settee. 

“For God’s sake, take a brace on your- 
self,” he said. “Maybe you'll pull 
through yet, and it gives me the chills to 
see you lying there so calm and talkin’ of 
dyin’ that way.” 

Mr. Gammon smiled faintly. The 
awful ill had come to the surface in spots 
on his face. 

“My last ship,” he said, “ was the 
Salamander, with Captain Love, and he 
was pickin’ up moorings in Rio harbour. 
I was on the fo’c’sle, where I’d ought to be, 
and I checked her way too soon. We 
come to, with the mainyard aback, 
twenty fathom from the buoy, and I mind 
the kind of disappointment I felt. ’Tis 
that way I’m feeling now, with my quarter- 
deck up there, and me not able to put a 
foot to it. I’ve laid here hours looking 
up at them planks,” 

Some desolation took hold of Lewis, 
and he bowed his head. 

“ Luff you may,” said Mr. Gammon 
gently. “This is in the articles, and 
comes under Act of God. Shake hands 
with me, my boy; I’ve logged you for a 
good officer and a fine sailor. Shake 
hands.” 

Lewis took the hand, and then, moved 
to his foundations, bent forward and 
touched his lips to the sick man’s fore- 
head. 

Two days more Mr. Gammon lay in 
his bunk of the So/dan; on the third, 
they passed him over the side. “I'was a 
stiff day, and they bent to windward under 
topsails, and even as word went to lift the 
grating and give the captain his discharge, 
a slash of spray curled in and drenched 
the men. Lewis kept a man aloft on the 
fore as look-out, in the hopes of coming 
up with some ship that might have a 
navigator to spare, and for the rest he held 
as close to north-west-by-north as the wind 
would let him. 
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Save the cook, no man on board would 
touch him. Morgan might have been 
bullied or shamed to it, but Lewis would 
spare no word to make him. An under: 
standing prevailed that he was to keep his 
distance from the seamen; he had not 
seen the steering-compass for days. ‘The 
demeanour of the men was respectful ; 
there was even some awe in it. He was 
conscious they watched him as a man 
under a curse, awaiting his fall into the 
disease that had killed his superiors. But 
the work of the ship was abated no jot. 
Morgan proved an efficient watch-officer, 
tending a little to tyranny, after the 
manner of the sailor promoted, and 
Lewis’s hand had closed. He ate and 
slept aft, and Morgan had established his 
quarters in the sail locker next the galley. 

An empty week passed, a week of wind 
and rain, with never a sign of a sail. 
When at last the look-out on the fore- 
royal yard announced one, Lewis was in 
his bunk, and was called in haste by the 
cook. He tumbled up at top haste, and 
found Morgan superintending the work of 
spreading every stitch of canvas that 
would hold wind. Nothing was to be 
seen from the deck as yet, but the look- 
out pointed the direction, and the brig was 
The So/dan was 


braced up for a chase. 
a good model, and carried a fairly clean 


bottom, and it had been Appleyard’s 
boast that he had never been passed by 
anything with square sails, 

Lewis ordered all hands on deck, and 
soon the booms began to sprout from the 
irons and the stuns’ls were hauled out 
to windward. ‘The little vessel felt them 
at once, and put her lee shoulder down 
purposefully and set her scuppers awash. 
Her white wake widened and boiled ; she 
was reeling off the knots finely ; and the 
men who presently came aft to heave the 
log grinned as Morgan chalked the tally 
on the slate. The only question was 
whether she would come up with the ship 
ahead before dark, and there was scum in 
the sky up to windward that seemed to 
promise she would. 

It was early in the forenoon watch, 
about two bells, when the ship was sighted, 
and Lewis established himself under the 
weather-cloth in the main rigging to sail 
her all day. Poor Mr. Gammon would 
have been aghast at his tenacity. When 
the scum up-wind thickened to a blot 
and came screaming down as a squall, he 
merely called to “stand by tops’! halliards.” 
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Royals and topgallants might carry away 
if they couldn’t hold up. Even the men 
who stood by to lower away if need should 
be looked uneasily aft, as the brig lowered 
her rail from poop to fo’c’sle into the 
racing water and scooped it in by the ton. 
But Lewis stood braced, his eyes on the 
clew of the main royal, and the squall 
blew over with no harm done. 

By four bells in the afternoon watch 
they had lifted her tops’ls. 

“We're comin’ up with 
Lewis exultantly. 

Morgan chuckled. “I think you’d run 
down the Flyin’ Dutchman, sir, the way 
you hang on to them kites,” he answered, 
with a note of admiration. 

By four bells in the dog-watch—six 
o’clock in the evening—she was only a 
couple of miles ahead, and the So/dan ran 
up her ensign. The evening had come 
in grey and bleak ; rain was in the air, 
and when the stranger was at last prevailed 
upon to reply with her ensign, Lewis saw 
that it would be too dark to communicate 
by flags. The ship ahead was a great 
full-rigger, with skysails and royals already 
stowed for the night, and Lewis determined 
to run down to her and interview her 
captain by word of mouth. 

“Stand by, weather mainbraces,” he 
ordered. ‘ Morgan, stand by to back the 
mainyard. I’m going to bellow across to 
this fellow.” 

He got the speaking-trumpet from the 
chart-house, and they forged down to 
the big ship. Jordan, the negro, was at 
the wheel, and none could steer like him. 
Lewis conned, and the big black man 
steered her to a hair. Close quarters at 
sea are justly hated and avoided by every 
sailor: one has but to touch, once, and a 
ship’s side crushes like an egg. From his 
place on the poop, Lewis could make out 
shapes of men at the other’s rail, and as 
the brig forged up on the ship’s quarter, 
he caught the bark of an order that 
manned braces for an emergency. Deftly 
he sailed in, snapping the steering orders 
over his shoulder, and soon the great ship 
was alongside, no more than fifty feet 
away. 

Lewis climbed on the sheer pole, lifted 
the trumpet, and vociferated impressively. 
“Back your mainyard,” he roared. 
“Want to speak to you.” 

A voice, thinned by the intervening 
water, replied from the ship’s rail. ‘ What 
ship are you?” it asked, 
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** Soldan, of Cardigan, from Martinique 
for Bristol,” replied Lewis. “Captain and 
chief officer dead; no navigator aboard. 
Who are you?” 

There was a pause before the answer 
came, and meanwhile the two vessels rode 
side by side in the growing dark. 

‘‘What ship are you?” roared Lewis 
again. 

‘“* Vavasour,’ came the answer at last, 
“of London. Rio for Cardiff. How did 
you lose them ?” 

“Smallpox,” replied Lewis. “Can you 
send me a navigator ?” 

He strained his eyes at the ship, and it 
seemed to him that the man who had 
been speaking to him turned from the 
rail to others who stood near. The tinkle 
of distant talk just made itself audible, 
and then he was hailed again. 

‘Back your mainyard,” shouted the 
ship. 

Lewis gave the order joyfully, and a 
cheer rose from the maindeck as the men 
laid the yards square and stopped the way 
of the brig. The ship forged past them, 
a superb sight, with her long sheer and 
her tall spars, and from her the second 
mate could hear the orders flying. 
Evidently she was going to lie-to ahead 
and lower a boat, and all would be well 
in half an hour. 

“You can get those stuns’ls off her, 
Morgan,” he shouted, for it seemed likely 
to be a squally night; and as the hands 
clattered aloft to the work, he saw to it 
that a line was cleared for the boat and a 
Jacob’s ladder roused up for the use of 
the officer who should come aboard. 

The sidelights were out to serve for a 
mark for her, and, when all was done, he 
walked the poop and waited. He was 
unaffectedly glad of the forthcoming relief ; 
no disappointment darkened his thoughts 
at his impending supersession in the 
command of the brig; and when Morgan 
came aft, the stuns’ls in, he said as much. 
“My people live at Penarth,” he said. 
“Tve hardly given them a thought this 
passage. It’s only just across the water 
from Bristol, too.” 

Morgan nodded in sympathy. “I used 
to have a wife in Stockholm,” he volun- 
teered. ‘‘Suited me very well, she did. 
Some day I'll try the Baltic again, and 
come-to alongside of her. It’s fourteen 
years now since I clapped eyes on her?” 

**T wonder if Pll get anything out of 
the owners over this ?” mused Lewis. 


“It’s likely,” said Morgan. ‘You 
ought to have a pretty handsome pay-day, 
sir.” 

“That boat’s a long time,” said Lewis. 

He went forward to the forecastle, with 
Morgan at his side, and found four or five 
men grouped there, watching. ‘They 
made room for him hastily. “Can you 
see anything of her?” he asked. 

One of them grunted. ‘“‘ Last we see 
of her, sir, she was shakin’ out her royals,” 
he said. 

‘Shaking out her royals?” repeated 
Lewis incredulously. 

* Ves.cir.” 

Morgan uttered an oath and smacked 
his thigh. “ Done, by Jingo!” he cried 
furiously. “ ‘That’s what come of telling 
7em about the smallpox. She’s took the 
weather-gauge, and left us.” 

“Hell!” exclaimed Lewis, as the trick 
dawned on him. ‘The dirty cowards!” 
He turned on the men with a spasm of 
energy. ‘‘Lee mainbrace,” he roared. 
“T’li run the beggars down, if I chase ’em 
to Cardiff.” 

He rushed them to the braces and 
worked the brig on to the wind again. 
Something of his wrath and his spirit 
ignited the men; they snatched the yards 
round savagely, and “beefed” them taut 
up to the long yell of sailors at urgent 
work. The night had come down dark 
and threatening; already half a dozen 
squalls darkened the horizon to windward. 
Lewis ran up to the poop and looked at 
it. When he turned his eyes in-board 
Morgan was at his elbow. 

“What she can’t carry she may drag,” 
said Lewis. ‘Set your lower and top- 
mast stuns'ls,” 

“Now?” queried Morgan. “She'll 
never stand it, sir.” 

Lewis roared at him. “Set ’em, you 
dog!” he shouted. “’You want me to 
kick you down the ladder ?” 

He walked on the man, and Morgan 
gave way. ‘Aye, aye, sir,” he said, and 
went to carry out the order. 

If she had heeled during the day, now 
she wallowed. Two men had all they 
could do to manage the wheel, and 
Lewis kept the rest busy rigging preventer 
gear to take the abnormal strain which 
each successive squall put upon the 
rigging. _He took in his royals and 
reefed top-gallants, for in the day of the 
Soldan canvas came in inch by inch, 
and all but the smallest kites were fitted 





“*You come down and sign, or you and your hands can swim to Cardiff, for all you get from me,’” 
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with reef-bands. The brig stood the 
rush gallantly: it was such ships that 
made proud captains and loyal sailors. 
From the break of the poop to the 
cathead her lee top-sides were under, and 
she was spooning in the water with her 
bows without intermission. Lewis felt the 
heave of her under him as she travelled 
with a thrill ; the canvas boomed mightily 
in his ears, and its voice was like a great 
anthem of effort, and the wind sang in 
the rigging with the shriek of Baresark 
warriors. 

Lewis was counting on the probability 
that the captain of the Vavasour would 
also be crowding on sail; and when at 
last the vehement night gave place to 
a vicious, stormy day, with a high sea 
running and the wind thickening up to 
a five-man gale, he blessed his guess. 
For the Vavasour lay up to windward 
about five miles away, making heavy 
weather of it, but still hanging on to her 
canvas. To run alongside was now no 
longer to be thought of ; the big ship had 
filched the weather-gauge during the night, 
and besides, the sea put the manceuvre 
out of the question. 

Morgan, bundled in his stained oil- 
skins, shook a timber fist at her from the 
poop. ‘Roll, you tinker!” he gritted 
through his teeth. “I wouldn’t be as 
scared as you are, not for a public-house 
and two pounds a week.” 

“He isn’t as scared as he’s going to 
be,” Lewis said grimly. “I'll stick 
to him till it blows over, and then [ll 
board.” 

* Will you?” asked Morgan quickly. 

“JT will,” answered Lewis. “It’s 
piracy, but I’d do it if it was arson.” 

Old Morgan touched his cap. ‘‘ You 
can count on this crowd, sir,” he said 
persuasively. ‘The hands is saying that 
the right thing to do is get a navigator 
off her and then set her alight.” 

Lewis laughed. “I won’t go so far 
as that,” he said. ‘But I'll hammer 
that captain to a pulp.” 

All that day the wind grew, and the 
barometer prophesied evil. The Vavasour 
surrendered to the weather early, and 
furled her top-gallants, and the Soldan 
saluted her prudence by running up a 
pair of breeches to the fore truck. But 
in the afternoon ordinary sanity com- 
pelled her to follow suit, for the brig 
had commenced to labour. Morgan and 
Lewis snatched alternate naps on the 
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locker in the chart-house, each waking 
the other with news of the Vavasour 
and of the weather. By night the gale 
had arrived in earnest, and the weary 
hands were turned to to snug her down. 

They rode out the night comfortably 
enough with only a close-reefed_ spanker 
and spencer showing, and the watches 
were able to get the sleep they needed. 
When Lewis came on deck at midnight 
to relieve Morgan the wind was tre- 
mendous ; but the little brig, now hove 
to, was riding as dry as a chip. 

“D’ye think, sir,” roared Morgan in 
Lewis’s ear, “as that feller ’ll try to set 
tops’ls and pull out durin’ the night ?” 

“He may,” shouted Lewis in reply. 
“But I doubt if he'll risk his masts.” 

Morgan slouched off, and Lewis sup- 
posed he had gone below. But he was 
back again in a minute or two, with his 
sou’wester in his hand and a demeanour 
of some embarrassment. 

“What is it?” asked Lewis. The 
conversation had to be carried on in 
shouts to master the wind. 

“ Beggin’ yer pardon, sir,” bawled 
Morgan diffidently ; “ but, knowin’ you 
and likin’ your style, I was thinkin’ I’d 
be glad to take you by the hand and 
damn the smallpox.” 

He stuck out his hand, hard like the 
hoof of a horse, and Lewis wrung it. 

“And if you was wantin’ to look in 
the binnacle, sir, I’ve passed the word 
to the hands,” said the old sailor, and 
off he rolled to his bunk. 

At four Lewis was relieved, and at six 
old Morgan came and called him. The 
old man was in a state of the wildest 
excitement. 

“That Cardiff boat,” he roared, pound- 
ing Lewis to wakefulness. ‘“ He’s been 
at his tricks, sir, and the Lord have so 
done by him. Come up an’ look at him, 
Sif,” 


“What is it?” demanded Lewis, sit- 
ting up. 
“Tried to set tops’ls,” cried Morgan, 


dancing clumsily. “Just what I said— 
a dog’s trick, and sink me if his sticks 
ain’t gone by the board. All three of 
them,” he howled triumphantly. 

Lewis rolled from his bunk, and picked 
up his boots. 

** He’s signallin’,” added Morgan, whose 
face was a mask of delight. ‘‘ He’s 
waggin’ at us from the stump of his 
mizzen, The hands is aloft makin’ long 
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noses at him, and he’s got his telescope 
on ’em.,” 


“What’s the weather like?” asked 
Lewis, donning his oilskins. 
“ Strong,” replied Morgan. ‘Nice and 


strong. I shouldn’t wonder if he wasn’t 
sinking. Of all the luck I ever see, this 
is the pinkest an’ the prettiest, or I’m 
a cannibal nigger.” 

Sure enough, when Lewis reached the 
deck, the Vavasour, crippled and in the 
trough, was signalling pitifully. Her 
flags, strung from the stump of the 
mizzen, which had parted ten feet from 
the deck, flapped as though with the 
urgency of their message. “Sinking,” 
they mourned. ‘No boats,” they 
suggested. ‘Come and help, for we die,” 
was their general tenor. 

“Strained open,” was Morgan’s verdict. 
“ An’ her pumps ’ll be smashed when the 
masts carried away.” 

Very cautiously, Lewis got a little 
canvas on the So/dan—courses and 
lower tops'ls and fore-topmast staysail— 
and drove the brig up to windward of the 
Vavasour, going about with danger and 
difficulty to pass her. He lay-to about 
three-quarters of a mile from her and 
then got his long-boat over. Fortunately 
they carried her on davits. Save from 
Morgan, who proved himself tenacious 
of wrath, there were no objections to 
helping the stricken ship—sailors have 
short memories for such matters. Lewis 
decided to go in the boat himself, and 
for this purpose provided himself with 
certain documents. 

“Now, Morgan,” he said, as he pre- 
pared to go over the side, “‘you’re in 
charge. Let her drift down to leeward, 
an’ if she’s slow, give her helm. You'll 
lie-to under the lee o* that ship as near 
as you can.” 

“* Aye, aye, sir,” responded Morgan, and 
as the boat was borne up to the rail by a 
sea, Lewis tumbled in and set off. 

His four hands had a stiff pull, even 
with the wind, for the sea was running 
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high, and they were glad enough to come 
round the handsome stern of the Vavasour 
and catch a line on her lee quarter. Above 
them the rail was lined with anxious faces. 
The man at bow fended her off while 
Lewis addressed them. 


“Where’s the captain?” he said. “I 
want that hound of a captain.” 
“T am the captain, sir.” A_ stout, 


bearded man looked over. ‘‘ We're badly 
strained, and our pumps——”” 

“That'll do,” interrupted Lewis. ‘I’ve 
a job to offer you. I'll ship you to 
navigate on my brig, and sign you on 
now. One shilling for the passage is the 
wages. I’ve the papers here” —he 
produced them from his breast-pocket, 
standing up in the dancing boat— and 
you can come down and sign. Are you 
coming ?” 

The stout man gasped. “ We're sink- 
ing,” he cried, and would have added 
more. 

‘** You can drown, too, unless you take 
the job,” called Lewis. ‘‘These is my 
terms, and no others. You come down 
and sign, or you and your hands can 
swim to Cardiff, for all you get from me.” 

There was some excitement aboard the 
ship at this. The men in the boat could 
not see what was going on, but the voice 
of discussion and dissension made itself 
heard. ‘Then the captain poked his head 
over again. 

“ Bring your boat in,” he called. 
coming down.” 

Lewis spread the paper on a thwart, 
uncorked a bottle of ink, and signed him 
on. 

“Now,” he said, when this was 
accomplished, “ you'll work well, you'll 
speak civil, and you'll obey orders. I’m 
not going to crow over you, but bear that 
in mind. Now the others can get into 
the boat.” 

And thus it was that the So/dan fetched 
up in quarantine at Bristol in command 
of Wesley Lewis, captain, and Raphael 
Morgan, chief officer. 
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TRIOLET. 


: oe she blushes and anon grows 
pale ; 
Is there no sign in either hue for me? 
Alas! those roses tell no tender tale : 
She knows my secret !—and her face 
grows pale, 


Only for pity Love may not prevail, 
So rose and lily flower alternately : 


Whether she blush or whether she 
grow pale, 
I read no sign in either flower for 


me ! 
H. GREENHAM. 
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ONG ago I was seized with a desire 
to visit Epping Forest as a bean- 


feaster. 
Sally Martin 
arranged the affair 
for me. Sally had 
helped me before. 
She sold hats ina 
milliner’s shop in 
the Mile End 
Road, and my 


thirstforknowledge 


in regard to many 
things connected 
with hats was 
slaked by her, 


although at first she 
obviously considered 
my questions indiscreet, 
if not impudent. How- 
ever, when she learned 
that I worked for my 
living, as she did, and 


that my business was 


to 


ask questions and record 
the answers, her sus- 
picions melted into sym- 


pathy and pity. 


“Yer must ’ear a lot 


oO’ lies,” she remarked. 


“In my line,” said 
I, **hes fetch as 
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much as—and sometimes more than— 


Yer line ?” 

“* Penny -a-line, 
Sally. It comes to 
more than __ that 
now, but the 
writing of fancy 
articles isnot much 
better paid than 
the making of 

them,” and I glanced 
at the hat in her 
hand.” 

“Lor!” said Sally, 
with an appreciative 
grin, ‘‘I’d like ter ’ear 
of a tryde that was 
overpyde, I would.” 

Thus our friendship 
began. 

After that I often 
dropped in to see 
Sally. I knew and 
liked the man who 
owned the shop, and 
he told me_ that 
although Sally was a 
handful, he counted 
her a good sort, and 
straight. One day, 
by mere chance, I 














was able to do the girl a service, and 
the gratitude in her nice brown eyes was 
pleasant to see. Being the kind of young 
person who fidgets under a sense of 
obligation, she asked me promptly if there 
were anything she could do for me. 

“T want to go to a beanfeast,” said I— 
“4 jolly beanfeast, from which your sex, 
Sally, is not excluded.” 

*“Garn! You?” 

** Why not ?” 

Sally reflected, a frown between her 
eyes. She had the wit to perceive what I 
wanted, and also the difficulties of the 
enterprise. Then she smiled, and soon 
the smile became a grin, and the grin a 
laugh, 

“Tt would be a lark,” she exclaimed ; 
and I knew that the thing was done. 

I met her that same day at the corner 
of Brick Lane, after business hours, to 
clinch the matter. Sally was simply 
bubbling over with the humour of the 
adventure, 

“TI surpose,” said she, rather shyly, 
“that yer know I’ve got a young man?” 

**Only one ?” said I, 

“One’s enough—for me. ‘Too much. 
I'll give it to yer—stright. ’E’s too cock- 
a-oop ter please me. And I told ’1m so, 
only las’ Sunday. Per-raps I spoke shawp- 
like—anywy, he got short in ’is temper, 
and I’d jike ter teach ’im that he ain’t the 
only pebble on the shore. Now, ’im and 
me was goin’ to a beanfeast next Toosday 
week, and if yer like ter come with me 
instid of ’im, why, just sy so.” 

I foresaw complications, but with Sally’s 
eye on me I was not going to mention 
them. ‘I shall be delighted,” said I. 

She looked me over carefully. “’E’s 
an orful jealous chap.” 

“T don’t blame him, Sally.” 

“But lor! yer know how ter tike 
care o’ yerself, and if the mug should 
‘it yer, why, ’it ‘im back—it ’ll do ’im 
good.” 

“IT shall certainly defend myself,” said 
I. After that we fell to discussion of the 
details, I was to pass as an American, a 
sort of cousin from California, a ré/e I 
was well able to assume, having spent 
many years in the Golden State. I begged 
Sally not to worry about my appearance, 
and she told me frankly that she was only 
worrying about her own. From what she 
added I inferred that I might expect a 
toilette quite out of the ordinary. “ As fer 
yer togs,” she concluded, ‘‘I’d like yer ter 
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do the swell. I sy—what shall I call 
yer?” 

“ All Americans are colonels,” said I, 
remembering Paul Bloiiet’s remarks on 
the subject. “You might call me— 
Colonel—eh ?” 

**Yus—that’s prime. Lor! yer'll be a 
credittome. Kurnel! Oh, I sy! James 
Parker ’ll ’ave a fit. Yus: Kurnel . 

** Colonel Washington Bludyer.” 

* Wash—fer short, comin’ ’ome, when 
yer arm ” she stopped short. 

“Is where it ought to be,” I observed 
carelessly. Sally laughed so immoderately 
that a bobby eyed us suspiciously. 

“From Cuba,” said I. ‘Colonel 
Washington Bludyer from Cuba and 
California, visiting his mother’s relations 
in the old country.” 

“Wot a gyme!” said Sally. 








When the Tuesday came, I arrayed 
myself in black, which in East End circles 
always bespeaks the man of substance. 
I was careful to wear a diamond collar 
stud, and a white satin tie carefully pulled 
down so as to show the stud. A large 
diamond ring, a splendid gold chain, and 
a big wideawake hat completed a costume 
which—I flattered myself—would chal- 
lenge attention and admiration. The 
ring and the stud were wonderful value 
for the money I paid for them: three and 
ninepence half-penny at a shop near 
Ludgate Circus. Sally was waiting for 
me about a quarter of a mile from the 
tavern from which our brake was to start, 
and when she saw me her eyes sparkled 
with appreciation. She _ herself was 
dressed entirely in white—white “ Gains- 
borough” hat, white shoes, white belt, 
white thread gloves, and a white parasol. 
I had a nosegay of flowers for her, which 
I pinned into her belt. In doing so, 
Sally caught sight of the splendid gem 
upon my little finger. 

“Ts that reel ?” 

“Sally, this is the best that can be 
bought—for the money. Have you seen 
Mr. James Parker?” 

““Yus—Jymes is coming. And ’e’s got 
comp’ny too, A young lidy from Poplar. 
He interdooced me to ’er, just now, I 
tole ’im I’d return the compliment, and 
when he arst 00 was comin’ with me, I 
sez ‘the curick.’ I wouldn’t miss ’is fyce 
for anythink when I say yer nyme: 
Colonel Washington Bludyer.” 

““ Wash.,” said I, “‘ when 3 
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“Yus; I know.” 

We walked on in silence, attracting 
much attention—and some chaff—from 
the foot-passengers. Sally, I noted, was 
smiling, but pensive. 

Presently she said softly: 
thinks ’e knows everythink—so 
—if you know somethink ’e don’t 
know—why, let ’im ’ave it.” 

At the tavern we found the 
company assembled and waiting 
for us—the last to arrive. This 
being a subscription affair, and 
not the ordinary beanfeast, intro- 
ductions were 
necessary and 
in. order. 
Sally pre- 
sented Mr. 
Pa aes 
Parker, a 
good-looking 
young fellow 
with heavy 
jaws and 
shoulders, 
who eyed me 
with sus- 
picion tem- 
pered by 
surprise. 

**Never 
knowed you 
’ad American 
relations,” he 
observed. 
** Kurnel— 


** Jymes 


eh?” 

‘Just back 
from the 
wars,” said 
Sally. 


Mr. Parker 
sniffed in- 
credulously, 
and begged 
to introduce 
Miss Amelia 
Huggins, in 
a_ brand-new 
shepherd’s 
plaid cos- 
cash €3, 
crowned with a stunning red velvet toque. 
She was not nearly so pretty as Sally, and 
seemed to be much in awe of Mr. Parker. 
After many ‘after you, sir’s,” and “now 
then, miss,” we packed ourselves into the 
brake and drove gaily off. 






“*°E’s too cock-a-oop ter please me.’ 
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Sally sat next to me, and on the other 
side, but lower down, was Mr. Parker 
and Miss Huggins. At first the company 
politely confined itself to banalities. ‘The 
fact that we had only two horses instead 
of four obscured for a season the prospect 

of a delightful day; but 

at The Ram, where we 

descended, and_ where 

liquid refreshment was 

offered to, and accepted 

by, the ladies, the talk 
began to 
bubble into 
personalities. 
I said little 
(somewhat to 
Sally’sannoy- 
ance). Mr. 
Parker, how- 
ever, talked 
at score and 
with ease 
upon all sub- 
jects within 
(and without) 
his ken. He 
displayed 
carefully 
cultivated 
gifts of re- 
partee, ex- 
changing 
pleasantries 
with the 
ladies of the 
party, and 
inciting to 
wrath and 
abuse the 
drivers of 
vehicles and 
riders of 
bicycles 


whom we 
encountered 
upon the 
road. Miss 
Huggins sat 
beside him, 
sweetly ap- 
i preciative 
and quivering 


with giggles. Finally, encouraged by my 
silence (as I had hoped he wouid be), 
Mr. Parker began to single me out for 
more particular attention. It was “Kurnel” 
here, and “Kurnel” there, till Miss 
Huggins became hysterical, and Sally was 




















biting her pretty lips with annoyance. I 
bided my time, replying in monosyllables 
to Mr. Parker’s facetious questions. 

“T suppose, Kurnel, yer’ve killed yer 
man—eh ?” 

“7. 

“ Reelly! Now, Kurnel, to oblige 
the lidies, won’t yer tell us all abaht it. 
‘Ow did yer do it? Sword, dagger, 
pistol, rifle—catterpult ? ” 

I shook my 
head = mourn- 
fully. 

“Come, Kur- 
nel, the lidies is 
wyting. Did yer 
sly ’im with yer 
humberella ? ” 

I caught the 
eyes of the fair, 
and answered 
in a Mark 
Twain draw), 
“T talked him 
to death.” 

Mr. Parker 
perceptibly 
winced, and the 
colour flowed 
back into Sally’s 
cheeks, 

“Did yer? 
I am sur- 


prised.” 
“Since that 
day,” I con- 





tinued, ‘I’ve 
been scared of 
shooting off— 
my mouth. 
How many 
men, or women, 
have you killed, 
Mr. —er— Bar- 
ker ?” 

“My nyme 
is Parker.” 

“A relation 
of the famous preacher? He was a 
talker-—foo.” Mr. Parker shuffled his 
foot and glared at Sally. 

“Don’t mike luvin’ eyes at me, Jymes,” 
said that young lady. “ Ain’t yer goin’ 
ter answer Cousin Washington’s question ? 
‘Ow many men and women ’ave yer 
torked ter death ?” 

“T ain’t killed a man—yet,” said Mr. 
Parker darkly, relapsing into moody 
silence, which was not broken till we 
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“The ‘Gainsborough’ hat drooped over my shoulder.” 
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pledged each other health and happiness 
and “another five bob a week” at the 
next stopping-place, in Walthamstow. 


After Walthamstow we began to catch 
glimpses of the country. Some fine elms 
bordered the road, and beyond these 
were green 
comfortably grazed. 
seemed less grimy. 
facings, 


fields wherein sleek cows 
The houses too 
Pink bricks, white 
lavender-coloured _ tiles, 
challenged the 
admiration of 


stone 


the bean- 

feasters. 
“Lor!” ex- 

claimed Sally. 


“’Ow I should 
like ter live in 
one o’ them 
cottages, with 
the right per- 
son,’she added, 
casting a co- 
quettish glance 
at me. 

“Oh, yus,” 
sighed little 
Miss Huggins. 
“It would be 
’evving.” 

“Tt might be 
’ell for the 
wrong person,’ 
said Mr. Parker, 
doubling an 
enormous fist. 

** Jymes 1” 
observed Sally 
severely, 

*T don’t pick 
my words,” said 
Mr. Parker. 

“Pick ’em? 
I shouldn’t 
think yer did. 
I ’ope Cousin 
Washington ’ll 
excuse yer 
ignerunce, Jymes. I tole ‘im yer bark 
was wuss than yer bite—and mentioning 
bites I’m getting peckish. Oo ordered 
dinner ?” 

A cheery little man, who carried a 
cornet, replied promptly, “I ordered a 
cold cullation.” 

Then he mentioned beef, ham, chicken, 
and tartlets, concluding with a suggestion : 
“We shall ’ave time fer a mouch round 
in the forest before “ 
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* And after,” said Sally, nudging me. 

Everybody smiled in joyful anticipation, 
except Mr. Parker. 

“Ver don’t look yerself, Jymes,” pur- 
sued the relentless Sally. “ Per-raps 
that lawst ’awf-an’’awf was too much fer 
yer. Yer ain’t accustomed ter liquor— 
are yer?” 

To this quip Mr.. Parker vouchsafed 
no reply, but began to pay belated 
attention to Miss Huggins, insisting upon 
holding her hand, because—he said—the 
forest was full of wild beasts. Miss 
Huggins murmured that she feared nothing 
in Mr. Parker’s company, and thereupon 
blushed so prettily that Sally was moved 
to remark that there were beasts and 
beasts, and that the most to be feared 
were two-legged ones. Upon this Mr. 
Parker redoubled his kind attentions. 

By this time we had reached our destina- 
tion, a tavern in the heart of the forest; 
and finding that the cold collation would 
not be ready for three-quarters of an 
hour, the cornet-player’s suggestion of a 
“mouch” round the forest met with 
general approval. Mr. Parker and his 
Amelia were amongst the first to disappear, 
and Sally’s eyes were sparkling when she 
proposed that we should “mouch” in 
the opposite direction. So we set forth 
nimbly, but our pace slackened as we 
walked; and presently, finding a mossy 
bank and a sheltering oak, Sally sat down 
and (reading sympathy in my face) burst 
into tears, 

“T vate ‘im! J ’ate ’im/ I ate ’Im!” 
she exclaimed. 

“But he /oves you,” I ventured to re- 
mark. 

“Yer reely think so! No kid?” 

“T am absolutely convinced of it.” 

“°E ought ter be ashymed of ’isself ter 
treat a lidy the wy ’e’s treating E 

“ Miss Huggins?” I remarked. 

Oh, ’er? I wasn’t thinkin’ of ’er.” 

“T am very sorry for Miss Huggins,” 
said I. ‘Your friend, Mr. Parker, is 
raising hopes which ” 

“ Wot és ’e doin’, I’d like ter know ?” 

“*She’s very pretty, Sally.” 

“She ain’t. A silly slink—she is: a 
giggley thing out of a sweet-factory !” 

“ Play the game, Sally, and dry your 
eyes. If James Parker saw you now i 

Sally dabbed at her eyes with a wonder- 
ful lace handkerchief; then she began to 
laugh, and I laughed with her. 

“I’m the silly,” she confessed, as we 
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wended our steps towards the tavern ; 
“but ’e needn’t ’ave squeezed ’er ’and so 
‘ard, need ’e ?” 

I said that excuses might be found for 
Mr. Parker, and that such engineers as he 
might be hoist with their own petard. 
Sally took the hint. During. the dinner 
which followed I found myself actually 
blushing beneath the ardent glances of 
my companion ; we drank beer out of the 
same glass (for luck—so said Sally); we 
shared our salad; we pulled a merry- 
thought; we whispered together and 
laughed. It was not wise, but who is 
wise—at a beanfeast ? Mr. Parker scowled 
at me, but I smiled sweetly in return, and 
Amelia Huggins consoled herself with the 
tartlets. 

“T’m just dyin’ ter get back into the 
forest,” said naughty Sally. “It’s too 
’evvingly there—ain’t it, Cousin Wash- 
ington ?” 

“Garding of Heden—snike and all,” 
sneered Mr. Parker. 

The company perceived that Mr. 
Parker was not happy, but an abund- 
ance of food and drink made the fact 
of no consequence. When the cornet- 
player gave us the Adsent-minded Beggar, 
with variations, everybody—except Mr. 
Parker—broke into song, and the “cul- 
lation” was pronounced a tearing suc- 
cess. 

“ Lost yer voice, Jymes?” demanded 
Sally, across the narrow table. 

“TI know wot I’ve lost, and I sez a 
good riddance.” 

“If you and Miss ’Uggins lost it in the 
forest, per-raps yer’d better go back and 
look fer it.” 

I feared that Sally was about to betray 
herself ; but fortunately Mr. Parker was 
in no mood for subtlety of analysis. 
Indeed, he refused to budge from the 
tavern, and accepted with alacrity a chal- 
lenge to a game of quoits. Miss Huggins 
sat down, very disconsolate, to watch the 
game. Sally and I wandered away— 
arm-in-arm. 

“Lor!” she murmured, when we were 
out of earshot, but not out of sight: 
“wot a gyme this is—Wash !” 

I slipped my arm round her waist, 
and the “Gainsborough” hat drooped 
over my shoulder. Whatever qualms I 
may have had vanished when I reflected 
that Mr. Parker’s case called for drastic 
treatment. We wandered on very slowly, 


and then Sally, who had peeped back, 
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whispered: “Oh my! 
lerin’ us.” 

I did not remove my arm from Sally’s 
trim waist, and the big white feather 
continued to tickle my left ear. Some 
two hundred yards farther on we were 
overtaken by Mr. Parker. Sally’s sur- 
prise at seeing him was incomparable. 

“You, Jymes ?” 

“Yus—me. I wish ter speak private 
with this—this—gen’leman.” 


Jymes is fol- 





“1 countered him full.” 


“Sally,” said I, “will you be good 
enough to return to Miss Huggins: I’m 
sure she’s feeling lonesome.” 

Sally eyed us nervously. I confess 
that the fire in Mr. Parker’s eye was 
not likely to cool her apprehensions— 
or mine. However, at a nod from me, 
she slowly moved away. 

*“T don’t allow no liberties ter be 


tiken with that young lidy,” observed 
Mr. Parker. 


“T suppose that’s pline— 
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as pline,” he added insultingly, “as yer 
hugly fyce.”’ 

I began to remove my coat. 

“?’Old ’ard,” said Mr. Parker; “ we'll 
find a more sercluded spawt, wheer we 
can ’ave the fun to ourselves.” 

“Fun? Do you call it fun to have 
your head punched.” 

“Tell be fun punching yours, Kurnel. 
I dessay it won’t be an easy job, but 
I mean ter do it.” 

Accordingly we sought and found a 
sequestered glade, where—save for the 
soot upon the ancient trunks of the 
beeches—we might have believed our- 
selves to be in the heart of a virgin 
forest. Here we stripped and fought. 
Protest, I had perceived, would be 
wasted and misapprehended. Indeed, 
from the first, I was sensible that the 
matter was serious. I had no wish to 
hurt Mr. Parker, but he had the most 
strenuous determination to hurt me; 
and because of this, although I had the 
advantage in height, skill, and even 
strength, it seemed probable that if I 
continued to act on the defensive a 
mistake on my part would end in my 
ignominious defeat. His rushes became 
wilder and fiercer as the seconds passed. 
Twice he almost had me; the third time 
I countered him full on the point of the 
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jaw, and he.went back and down as if 
he had been shot by a Dum-dum bullet. 
While I eyed him somewhat sheepishly, 
I heard a rustle of skirts, and a woman’s 
scream. 

“You b-b-b-rute!” said Sally, falling 
on her knees beside the unconscious 
Parker. 

Then she bent down and kissed him. 
I saw the flicker of Parker’s eyelids, and 
withdrew quickly, snatching my coat and 
waistcoat from the ground. From be- 
hind the trunk of one of the beeches, I 
looked ‘back. Sally was sitting on the 
ground, and Mr. Parker’s head was in 
her lap! 

Halfway to the tavern I met Miss 
Huggins. She glanced curiously from 
my face to my hand. 

“Yer ’and is bleeding,” said she. 

** A bleeding hand is nothing,” said J, 
“but a bleeding heart, Miss Huggins 29 

She laughed scornfully. “I guessed 
’ow it was,” she observed ; “‘and I den’t 
keer fer Mr. Jymes Parker. I like you 
much better,” she continued frankly. ‘’E 
torks too much, ’e does. I despise a 


? 





_ torker.” 


There was only the obvious thing to 
say. ‘“ Miss Huggins,” I murmured, “ if 
silence pleases you, let us take a little 
walk together—before tea.” 


HER LAUGHTER. 


W* played together in the lane, 
‘Together went to school ; 


They praised and tried to make her vain, 
While me they called a fool. 


I did their tasks, I bore their jeers, 
For still my friend was she ; 

She laughed away my tears and fears, 
And made life right for me. 


Now, “She is dead,” 


I hear you say ; 


But, smiling, I reply, 
“A heart so brave and kind and gay 
Departs, but does not die. 


“For often, when the daydawn nears, 
I wake—and know that she 

Has sent her laughter through the spheres 
Like melody to me.” 





Lewis Lusk. 
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NCE upon a time there was a little it is so dull, and writing “the little girl” 
girl who lived with her mother — every time instead of “‘me” and “I” is 
in a little house in the corner of just silly. The gentle reader will now see 


a big park. The that that little 
park really belonged girl was me, 
to Lord myself. 

Elstead, I always loved 
w h o the park better 
lived in & i a than anything. 
the big ; I never cared a 
house straw 
with the about 
hundred going 
aon 


walks on 
roads—- 
oe 
straight 
things. I 
liked it 
all: the 
trees and 
the deer 
and the 
foreign 
cattle—as 
long as 
they did 
not come 
too close 
with their 


fifteen 

windows ; 

but the 

little girl 
enjoyed it 
much more 
than Lord 
Elstead did, 
because she 
was always 
playing in it, 
and he wasn’t. 

At least, if he did, 
she never saw 
him. She used 
to meet him some- 


times in the long horns— 
line avenue, walking and the 
along with a stick. acornsand 


His hair was white 
and his face was 
wrinkled and reddy- 
brown like an apple 
that has been kept over 
Christmas. When he met 
the little girl he used to 


chestnuts 
and __beech- 
nuts and 
may - trees 
and __butter- 
cups and 





; 5) daisies and 
say good-morning if she said it to re Tt red sorrel. I 
him first, and once when it was used to think 
her birthday he gave her a gold Elstead Park 


piece. She often wondered how was the most 
he knew it was her birthday. The lovely place 
little girl’s mother said that she had “Don't you feel well?’” in the world, 
never told him when the little girl’s and fit for a 


birthday was, and the litile girl... ... king. And I think so still, though what 
I cannot go on like this. I thought at this story is about happened more than a 
first I could write it like a story-book, but year ago. I think I have a constant nature. 
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Ours was a jolly little house, and we 
had one servant, and mother gave me 
lessons herself, so there was no going to 
school. I think now that some little girls 
might have found it dull, but I never did, 
so I suppose I had a contented mind, 
even when I was only nine. The only 
thing I wanted was some other little girls 
to play with. 

What I am going to say began to 
happen the day I saw Lord Elstead 
sitting on one of the half-moon stone 
benches that are at the place where the 
two avenues cross. He looked like a 
greenish apple that day instead of like a 
ripe one as usual, so I said: “ Don’t you 
feel well ?” 

And he said: “ I’m better now.” 

I said: “Can I fetch anything for you ? 
Would you like some Ody ?” 

“ What ?” was what he said. (Mother 
says you ought to say, ‘ What did you 
say ?”) 

So I said: ‘Ody Klone, like mother 
has when her head aches.” 

“ No, thank you,” he said. 

I then sat down beside him, in case he 
was going to have a fit or anything, so that 
I could run for the men to take him home 
on a hurdle and send the best horse in 
the stables to fetch the doctor. You 
should always try to be useful if you can. 
I was not very sorry for him till he kissed 
me and said: ‘ You're a good, kind little 
girl,” and then I was very sorry. So I 
said: “Shall I go along with’ you till you 
get to the Hall, in case you feel green 
again ?” 

And he said: ‘‘No, thank you, my 
dear. Run along now. I’m quite well. 
I must come down and see your mother 
to-morrow.” And he kissed me again, 
and I went home. 

And that was every word either of us 
remarked. 1 know, because I’ve tried 
again and again to remember if there was 
anything else, and however hard I try 
there never is. 

Mother looked very odd when I told 
her he was coming to see her, and made 
me tell her exactly what him and me had 
both said. And I truthfully did, just like 
I’ve done to you. 

And next morning she and Ellen turned 
out the sitting-room and the hall—not a 
once-a-week turn-out, but more like a wild, 
fleet spring-cleaning, and by three it was 
all beautiful, and that nice turpentiny 
smell that means it’s the day for the room 
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to be “done.” Mother put on her best 
dress, and I had a clean pinny. 

But Lord Elstead nevercame. Because 
he was dead. ‘They found him dead in 
the library, where all the wonderful, brown, 
powdery-looking books are. He was 
leaning on a table over an old desk that 
he used to use. It had belonged to his 
son that died in the wars in India when 
he was a boy. I thought that was very 
touching, because my own daddy died in 
the Indian Frontier wars; and if you 
think it was silly of me, all I can say is, 
mother was as bad, for when she heard 
it, she cried. 

Mother seemed very restless and odd, 
and kept walking about the house and 
taking things up and putting them down 
just where they were before. She was 
like this until the day Lord Elstead was 
buried. But when the bell tolled in that 
dreadful black way it does for funerals, 
she pulled down all the blinds and sat 
down and began tocry. So of course I 
said what was it, and hugged her, and 
said, ‘‘ Don’t cry,” like you have to when 
people are like that. 

And she dried her eyes quite soon, 
because she is very brave, like heroines 
and Joan of Arc, and said: “Some one’s 
sure to tell you if I don’t, and I’d rather 
you heard it from me.” 

I said: “ Heard what, mother?” 

“We shall have to go away from here, 
Miranda,” she said then; “and I don’t 
know what will become of us!” 

Then she took me on her lap and told 
me with suddenness that Lord Elstead 
was my grandfather, only he had quarrelled 
with her because his son married _ her, 
and it was really my daddy’s desk he 
had died leaning on, and his son 
Charles was the same as my daddy, 
but my daddy’s name was different to 
Lord Elstead’s, because lord’s sons don’t 
have their father’s names till they are 
dead—the fathers, I mean. And he'd 
let mother have the little house and 
enough money to buy clothes and things 
for us to eat ; but he hadn’t ever spoken 
to her, because it was through daddy 
wanting to marry mother that Lord 
Elstead had quarrelled with his son, As 
if it was mother’s fault that she was so 
nice and dear that people wanted to 
marry her! 

“And I did think he’d have left us 
something in his will,” mother said ; “ but 
he hasn’t, or I should have been asked to 
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come and hear it read. And now all the 
property will go to Mr. Egbert—he’ll be 
Lord Elstead now, of course—and /e’// 
never let us have a penny of it,” 

I said, No, I didn’t think he would. 
Because I’d seen Mr. Egbert quite often, 
and he was one of those fair, sleek, 
smooth people that I don’t like, with 
little pig’s eyes. They never like .me, 
either. 

Then everything was very uncomfort- 
able. Mr. Egbert, who was Lord Elstead 
now, sent word mother was to go in a 
menth, and there was to be a 
sale at the Hall. Mr. Egbert 
was going to let the Hall, 
and sell the furniture, and 


go and spend the 
money in Paris, and 
at a place called 


Bridge, where he’d lost 
a lot of money before. 
Ellen told me 
this. 

The day the 
sale began 
mother went 
away in the train 
‘to find a place 
for us to live in, 
and before she 


‘went she 
seca: 9 
should have 


liked to buy 
something at 
the sale, 
something 
that belonged 
to your 
father.” 

I said: 
“Why don’t 
you, then, 
mother ? ” 

And she 
said, Be- 
cause she 
Was poor 
now, and must take care of every penny. 

Then she kissed me, and I saw her 
out at the gate, and watched her as far 
as the corner so as to be ready to wave 
when she looked back for a last farewell, 
and then I went back into the house and 
began to be most dreadfully unhappy. 

I hadn’t seen before that I was going 
to be taken away from the little house in 
the park—and from the park itself, But 
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I did not cry. I thought I would try to 
think, instead, like people do in books, 
about ways of making money. But it is 
much harder to think than you’d think it 
was. And the more I tried to think the 
more there wasn’t anything to think of ; 
and all the money I had in the world 
was the gold money-piece Lord Elstead 
had given me. 











“They found him dead in the library, 
where all the wonderful, brown, powdery- 
looking books were.” 


So I went to the window and watched 
the people going up through the park to 
the sale, some in carts and some in 
carriages, and some on bikes and some on 
their own large feet. I hated the way they 
trampled with them on the edges of the 
grass, not keeping well on the grass or 
quite on the drive, as everybody knows 
you ought to do, especially when your 
feet are that size. And I hated to think 
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of them going in and trampling on the 
polished floors, and perhaps sitting on 
the chairs with the gold backs that Ellen 
and I saw once when Lord Elstead was 
away, and we peeped in at the drawing- 
room window that is at the end close 
to where the big yew-hedge ends, so as 
to be convenient for getting away unseen, 
if any one came along. And I hated 
most of all to think of the furniture and 
the big chandelier with the crystal drops 
and the pictures and books and every- 
thing being sold, perhaps to these people 
with the boots that didn’t understand 
about grass edging. 

Then Ellen came and said, Would I 
mind being left? her heart was set on 
going up to the Hall to have a look at 
the house and the furniture and all. 
“It’s a thing I’ve often had a mind to,” 
she said, ‘‘and now’s me chance or never. 
And I never see a sale, and I’d like to be 
able to say I’d seen me Lord’s things 
sold.” 

So I said I didn’t mind, and she went. 
And then quite suddenly the great 
idea happened to me, and I just did 
that idea that very minute, without 
stopping to think about whether I should 
or shouldn’t. If you stop to think about 
a great idea, as often as not you never do 
it at all. 

I washed my hands and face very nicely 
and did my hair, and I put on my best 
summer dress, which was white with little 
blue flowers on it, and my best hat, and 
I got my white silk church-gloves out of 
mother’s corner drawer. ‘Then I got out 
the gold money-piece Lord Elstead had 
given me, and I tied it up in the corner 
of one of mother’s best hankies—I 
thought she wouldn’t mind, just that 
once. ‘Then I printed very big in ink 
on an envelope: “Gone to the Sale,” 
and I put it under the knocker, and shut 
all the downstairs windows, and locked 
the doors back and front, and put the 
key under the water-butt like mother 
used to when me and her went out and 
Ellen hadn’t come back yet from her 
errands. I was quite careful about 
everything. And then I went up to the 
Hall—by a short cut over the grass and 
through the beechwood. It brings you 
out by the stable-yard. There were a lot 
of people standing about, and the big front 
steps, that are like terraces, were dirty and 
littered with straw and bits of paper and 
string and all sorts of untidiness. I don’t 
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know how they got there. 
sales are always like that. 

There were crowds of people there, all 
the ones I had seen going up along the 
grass-edge, and many more who must have 
come by the other avenues. I went 
through the crowd, looking as prim as I 
could, so that they should think, ‘f What a 
good little girl! Of course she is looking 
for her relations,” and not stop me to ask 
what I was doing there. 

I think my heart must be like Ellen’s, 
because what I had always wanted too 
was to see all over the Hall, and that day 
I did—even the servants’ bedrooms, that 
open out of a passage that goes round 
like a hoop up in the dome at the top 
of the house. There were people every- 
where, looking about, and the furniture 
was in the big rooms; but all the bronze 
things and Chinese vases and _ pictures 
and pretties were not there. And no 
one said anything to me, and I never 
saw Ellen at all, from beginning to end. 
I looked all over the house, but I didn’t 
see anything that looked small enough 
for me to be able to buy with my gold 
money-piece. 

When I came down the stairs, which 
are marble, and very like a fairy palace, 
I saw a fat, shopkeeping-looking man 
I thought seemed kind, so I said to him: * 
“Please, what have they done with the 
little things ?” 

And he replied: “ They’re a-sellin’ of 
‘em now, Missy, in the dining-room. 
Objects of H’art and Virtue.” 

“ Are you going to buy any ?” I said. 
And he said: “No, I ain’t on in that 
piece. ‘Tables and chairs is what I’m 
after, and I see they won’t come on till 
to-morrow. ‘Where’s the dining-room ?’ 
Along there where you see the folks thick 
round the door like bees agoin’ to swarm.” 

I walked right down the hall. It was 
like walking up to your pew in church, 
only your boots didn’t seem so loud as 
they do on Sundays. And I asked the 
biggest of the outside bees if they were 
selling the little things in there. 

He was a very kind man, and a farmer 
I found out later. 

“They are,” he replied. 
looking for any one, my dear? 
help you to find any one?” 

So I said: ‘“‘ No, thank you.” 

And then he said what I had been so 
afraid of some one saying: ‘‘ But what 
are you doing all alone here ?” 


Mother says 


“ Are you 
Can I 











“*Please may | have it?’ Every one laughed.” 
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I was very frightened then that they’d 
turn me out, so I said: “It’s open to 
everybody to-day, isn’t it ?” ° 

He laughed and said: ‘Yes, it is. 
But won’t mother be wondering where 
on earth her little gell has got to?” 

So then I saw he would be interested, 
and I said: “I want to buy something 
at the sale for mother, because Lord 
Elstead that is dead was my grandfather, 
only he quarrelled with mother; but 
his son Charles that died in India was 
the same as my daddy that died there 
too, and mother wanted something that 
belonged to daddy, only we're poor now 
because Lord Elstead didn’t leave us any 
money when he died, and Mr, Egbert 
isn’t the sort of person to give anything 
to any one. So you see.” 

But although I had explained it all so 
plainly, he didn’t see, and I had to say 
it all over several times before he said : 
“By George! If that isn’t a shame! 
Come on, me little dear, I'll get you in 
to the front row, and we’ll see if I can’t 
keep the bidding down if you see any 
little thing you fancy.” 

He picked me up and carried me—I 
should be much too old for it now. He 
was nearly as big as a bull, so it was 
quite easy for him; and he got the 
people to move and let us in through 
the crowd, which was rather dusty, and 
smelt of people and everyday clothes 
like in church on a wet Wednesday 
evening. 

The dining-room was full of people, 
and in the middle there was the big 
dinner-table and a carpet spread on it 
instead of a table-cloth ; and at one end 
a little table and chair ov the big table, 
and a man with a hammer knocking on 
the little table, and saying: ‘‘ Number 
one hundred and fifteen, a graceful group 
in bronze: girl taming a wild horse.” 
And a lot more, ending up with, ‘‘ Now, 
gentlemen, what offers ?” 

I remember that, because of there 
being the same number of windows in 
the Hall. 

The man that was carrying me squeezed 
through the crowd till he got to the front, 
and then he stood me on the table and 
kept his big arm round me. Of course 
every one looked at me, and of course I 
must have felt shy with so many people 
looking at me. But I only remember 
feeling glad I had my best frock on. 

‘The man with the hammer said: “ That 
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little lot for sale ?” and every one laughed, 
but not at me, so I didn’t mind. 

My man said: “The little lady’s a 
buyer, sir; only put her here to get her 
level with the other buyers, so as she can 
see how buying’s done.” 

And then a lot of different people said 
very quickly indeed : 

* Pound.” 

Ten,” 

“Tes,” 

ens 

“Three.” 

Then the hammer-man, who I will now 
call ‘Thor, because of the heathen god of 
that name, looked round about, and some 
of the people nodded, and he suddenly 
hammered with his hammer and said: 
“Twenty-two ten! Mr. Jacobs? Right!” 
and the girl and the wild horse were 
lifted off, and a tortoiseshell and _ silver 
cabinet put up. ‘Thor acted as _ before, 
and so did the buyers, and this went on 
with lots of things. I whispered to my 
man would all the things be as dear as 
this? And he said wait a bit. 

So I waited, and looked over the heads 
of the people, and wished they weren't 
going to take all the beautiful things away. 
Silver candlesticks and trays, and carved 
ivory chessmen, and pagodas, and mirrors 
with china roses for frames—all sorts of 
lovely things ; but everything costing more 
than twenty times my gold money-piece 
that I had got tight in my hand inside my 
pocket, tied up in one of mother’s best 
hankies. And I got very tired. 

Then at last the men who fetched and 
carried the beautiful things brought a 
little desk with brass corners, and ‘Thor 
looked surprised, and said something to 
his priest—I mean the man who was 
writing at the table. The man whispered 
back, and then Thor said : ‘‘ Gentlemen, a 
melancholy interest attaches to lot one 
hundred and seventy. It was this very 
desk, formerly the property of his deceased 
son, that the late Lord Elstead habitually 
wrote at, and that he was pondering over 
at the time of his demise. A pair of 
exceptional Sheffield plate candlesticks 
will perhaps appeal to those who are 
insensible to merely sentimental associa- 
tions. What shall we say for the desk 
and the candlesticks ? A pound to begin, 
gentlemen ?” 

Then I saw I must be very quick before 
some one offered twenty pounds as usual, 
so I said: ‘Please may I have it?” 
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“His straw-coloured eyebrows went up and down, like as if you were pulling them with elastic.” 


Every one laughed, but my man didn’t ; 
and I went-on: “I’ve got a pound, and 
I want it for mother, because it was my 
daddy’s—and Lord Elstead was my grand- 
father.” 

Thor whispered again to his priest, and 
the priest whispered back, and the people 
in the room buzzed and stared. 


And a man near me said: “ That’s 


quite correct, sir,” and all the village 
people that knew us, nodded. So then 
‘Thor said: “Well, gentlemen, shall I 
knock it down to the little lady? It’s not 
much out of such a fine collection. Shall 
we say...” 

“Oh, don’t say ten, anybody!” I called 
out, “ because I’ve only got a gold pound, 
and I do so want the desk,” 
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Then quite a Jot of people called out: 
“Let the child have it,” and a lot ‘of 
others said it was a shame, so it was. And 
I held out my pound, and people passed 
it up to Thor, and passed the desk down 
to me, and the candlesticks. And then I 
forgot that I had my best frock on, and 
I began to cry. I can’t think what for. 

My man was very kind. He said: 
“There, there! Think how pleased 
mother will be. And what a brave girl 
it is to come to an auction all on her own 
and buy a lot like this at her own price !” 

I got my arms round his neck, and said 
in his ear: ‘‘ Oh, I do want to go home !” 
I didn’t even say ‘“‘ Thank you” to him 
for being so kind. 

He got out, carrying me and the desk, 
and I had the candlesticks. And when 
we got into the hall there was mother 
and she looked rather cross. She’d found 
the paper I left under the knocker, and 
come after me. She said: ‘ Miranda, 
how could you be so naughty ?” 

And I did think it hard, when I'd only 
done it for her, and spent my very own 
money. But my man made it all right. 
He said I was a girl in a thousand, and 
made mother and me come into a little 
side room where nobody was, only a table 
and chairs, and a big rolly-top desk, and 
an iron safe that locks thickly. It is the 
steward’s room, where he pays the wages. 

Then he said: “Set you down, mum, 
and let little missy set down here in the 
big chair, and look at the pretty present 
she’s bought you with her own money— 
the dear!” 

So I sat and looked at the candlesticks 
and the desk ; and he talked to mother 
in significating whispers, like in books. 

The candlesticks were dull, but I liked 
the desk, and 1 hoped mother would let 
me write on it sometimes if I ever had 
any little girl friend to write to. There 
was nothing in it, but there were places 
for ink and pens and so on, and three 
little brass knobs, quite tiny, just to 
ornament it. I was fidgeting with the 
brass knobs, and hoping mother wouldn’t 
be cross long—she generally isn’t— when 
she came quite suddenly and kissed me, 
and said: “ Thank you, my own darling 
foolish dear one” ; and I sort of clutched 
at one of the knobs, and something went 
dang in the desk, and a long, narrow 
drawer jumped out at me from the desk’s 
side. 

So we all said: “Oh!” 
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There was nothing pretty in the drawer. 
If you expected it to be diamonds and 
pearls you are now more disappointed 
than I was, because I didn’t expect any- 
thing. All there was in it was a folded 
paper. If grown-ups read this story they 
will guess what it was. If you are a child 
you perhaps won’t, any more than me. 

I said: “ Here’s a letter or something, 
mummy,” and she took it, and opened it 
and read it. And then she showed it to 
my man, in such a queer way, as if she 
didn’t want to, yet couldn’t help it. 

My man read it too, and his straw- 
coloured eyebrows went up and down, 
like as if you were pulling them with 
elastic, And he laid the paper on the 
table, and he slapped one of his big knees 
with one of his big hands, and said: 
“By George, now! I wouldn't have 
missed it for twenty pounds. Little Missy 
she deserves it—if ever a kid did, asking 
your pardon, mam, but I’ve got five of 
my own. Giving up her pound to please 
you. Talk of sprats to catch salmon,” 
and a lot more nonsense, but very kind. 
Then he held out his hand to mother, 
and she took it in both hers. I never 
noticed before how different her hands 
were to his. 

Mother licked her lips—she really did— 
with her tongue. She always told me 
not to, but she said afterwards, when I 
asked her, they were so dry she couldn't 
have spoken if she hadn’t, and she said : 
“Tt zs all right?” 

And my man said: “ Right as rain, 
mum. Im dead certain of it, and I 
wish you joy—you and the little ’un—I do, 
upon my Sam.” 

I don’t know what his Sam was, because 
he was standing on the steward’s room 
carpet—it has a pattern of violet roses, 
rather ugly. And mother had her arm 
round me all the time. 

“T take it you’d like the sale stopped?” 
he said; and I said ‘‘ Z would,” and he 
laughed. Mother did something that I 
didn’t know whether it was laughing or 
crying. 

My man, after this, went straight back 
to where they were selling the Heart and 
Virtue, and I heard every word he said, 
because the steward’s room door was 
open, and close to the dining-room, 
which he couldn’t get into, owing to the 
bees. 

He shouted: “ Hold hard, mister!” and 
I heard the voice of Thor, which had 
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been going on all the time, stop suddenly. 
And my man went on: ‘That desk 
and candlesticks what the little lady 
bought, with her own only money, it’s 
got a new will in it, and it leaves this 
place and everything in it toher. And 
her mother in trust.—No, sir, ’course I 
ain’t kidding. This ’ere sale’s got to 
stop. It’s ’ard on the brokers, but them 
as knows the kiddie and her ma ’Il give 
three cheers for the rightful heir.” 

They gave three cheers, and then 
Thor and some other men came in, and 
one of them was the lawyer, and mother 
showed the paper, and my man took me 
out on the terrace and told me to look 
out on the park, and said; 


The woods and the glens and the towers that 
we see, 
They all are belonging, dear baby, to thee. 


I wasn’t a baby, of course, but he 
meant to be kind; he said he had got 
the poetry out of the “Glee Club for 
Male Voices,” and he had never thought 
to see the day. ‘Then he told me (not in 
poetry, which is difficult, and you never 
know whether it means what it says) that 
Lord Elstead, who was my grandfather, 
had made a will and left the Hall and 
the park and a lot of money to me, and 
mother to take care of it for me till I was 
old enough. 


So now the park is ours, and the Hall 
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and all the lovely things; and Mr. Egbert, 
with the fair-sleekness, has a house in 
London, and quite a lot of money that 
was his mother’s. And we shan’t sell the 
beautiful things and live at Bridge where 
you lose your money. We shall just stay 
on here, and love it all more and more 
and more. And because there is much 
too much money for just us, mother is 
going to get some other little girls to 
come and live with us, and play with me 
and be my sisters, little girls that are poor 
like mother and me would have been if 
I hadn’t bought that desk for mother with 
my golden money-piece. SoI shall have 
plenty of other children now to play 
with. 

Please don’t think I think it was clever 
or good of me to think of getting the 
desk. It was not that at all. When you 
get an idea like I got, it’s just like some 
one telling you to go and do it. And, 
if you have any sense, you do, that’s all. 
But you can’t take any credit for it. And 
saying I deserved. it was only just my 
farmer man’s kindness. 


P.S.—I have got a white pony, and I 
have only fallen off nine times. When 
the little sisters come, they are going to 
have ponies too—not white, if they’d 
rather not, but just any colour they like, 
even sorrel, which is the ugliest colour in 
the world for a horse, I always think. ' 
Don’t you? 


SWEET PEAS. 


jATRIES in lilac and rose-red, swinging on stems of green, 
Dancing awhile with the sunbeams that shimmer soft leaves between, 


Darlings all purple and pearl-white, rippling, and rustling, and sweet, 


You're the dearest of dancers, my blossoms, that waken the Summer to greet. 


O’er you the honey-bees linger, dusting your satin with gold, 


Time to your dance keeps the soft wind, wooing the fragrance you hold, 


And the butterflies dreamily drifting, and the leaves whisp’ring low overhead 


All watch you and love you, my sweet hearts, all lavender-gown’d and rose-red. 


AuGusta HANCOCK. 


























“The douaniers are lounging about.” 


THE BOULOGNE BOAT. 


BY MAURICE BERENGER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DUDLEY Harpy. 
N a melancholy mood, we wend our 
| way along the bridge to the evening 
boat, sorry that our holiday should 
be over, sorry to say good-bye to old 
Boulogne, its sturdy mafe/ots and quaint 
matelottes. A few whiffs from the 
harbour, as we pass, come just in time 
to remind us, however, that there are a 
few things pertaining to our holiday that 
we are glad to leave behind. We reach 
the quay: a delightful fragrance greets 
our sorely tried nostrils, the air is pungent 
with the black-currants that men are busily 
transferring to a cargo-boat for the English 
market. 

A little farther on, the douaniers are 
lounging about. Meek and mild they 
look, those fearful officials outside the 
torture-chamber known as the custom- 
house. Their accomplice, the old lady 
with the lynx eyes, who sees tobacco and 
detects matches across the stoutest port- 
manteau ever made, is seated in the shade, 
looking for all the world like an ordinary 
little French old lady, benignantly knitting 
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what looks like an innocent stocking. 
The porters are stretched about, sleeping 
off the result of the afternoon tips; even 
the dogs are allowed a respite from kicks 
caused by the propensity of their race for 
getting mixed up with people’s legs. 

We are in plenty of time for the boat, 
but a few people are already on board, 
scattered here and there. On a chair, 
leaning against the door of a private cabin, 
like an ido] in its shrine, reclines a lovely 
young woman: there are bouquets of 
flowers all around her—in the window of 
her cabin, on the back of her chair, and 
baskets full of roses at her feet. Heaps of 
papers are on her lap and she holds in 
her hands a bag of sweets. Amongst all 
these good things of life she lies almost 
sullen, not a sparkle of joy lighting up her 
features, lifeless in appearance. Suddenly 
we realise why all the offerings brought 
to her shrine fail to touch her: the 
worshipper appears, plain and bald, florid 
and stout: he will never see sixty again. 
Oh, you poor little idol ! 
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THE BOULOGNE BOAT. 


People are coming on board ; close on 
their heels sellers of various goods: old 
women with luscious fruit in dainty 
baskets, or, if your purse does not rise to 
the price of the baskets, you can get 
a velvety peach for the sum of ten 
centimes ; the same amount will secure 
for you four beautiful greengages. Here 
is a typical party of trippers, three ladies 
and five gentlemen, noisily stepping on 
board. The ladies are elegantly dressed 
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The party does not understand French, 
save one of the ladies, who translates for 
them. ‘Now, Bachelor Bill, old man, a 
doll for your little girl.” The ladies giggle, 
and the conscious Bill is poked jokingly 
on the obtrusive bumps of his anatomy 
by the different males of the party, from 
which we gather that Bill is a bit of a 
spark. 

Now it is the turn of the man who 
sells those execrable straw things to come 

















“On a chair, leaning against the door of a private cabin, like an idol in its 
shrine, reclines a lovely young woman.” 


in silk and lace, loaded with jewels, 
hats with sweeping feathers. The men 
are dressed as loudly and gorgeously 
as prosperous men who respect their 
businesses should be. ‘The presence of 
two extra men accounts for the jollity of 
the party. A woman selling dolls dressed 
in the full gala garb of a Boulonnaise 
spies them, and goes straight to one of 
the men. “Une poupée pour votre 
petite fille, monsieur.” 


aboard ; he sells fans which will not fan, 
and screens so full of holes that they 
screen nothing, baskets fashioned in such 
a way that they could not hold a reel of 
cotton ; still, the man disposes quickly of 
his wares. The jolly party are keen 
customers, the bachelors especially press- 
ing fans and screens upon the ladies for 
their acceptance. 

A shrill whistle, and the quay begins 
to wake up. The douaniers adjust their 
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belts, pull their caps forward, and resume be coming in; we of England, when 
their stiff official attitudes. ‘The old lady outward bound, are their only prey, but 
folds her stocking neatly, and stores it in it would not do for the authorities to be 




















**A woman selling dolls dressed in the full gala garb of a Boulonnaise.” 

seen in déshabillé. ‘The porters stretch 
themselves, kicking the dogs as they do so; 
the dogs howl, the porters swear, the quay 


one of the capacious pockets of her blue 
apron. Benevolence at once deserts her 
features, and the lynx eyes gleam shrewder 
than ever. ‘These officials have nothing _ is alive again. 

to do with the Paris train which will soon As soon as we hear the whistle an- 














THE BOULOGNE 





BOAT. 











“All aboard.” 


nouncing the train, we on board, moved 
by that love for our neighbours which 
is uppermost in every Christian’s soul, 
hasten to secure all the deck chairs, 
cramming the superfluous ones with bags 
and wraps lest the belated traveller should 
find a corner to lay his weary bones on. 

Several nuns dressed all in white run 
along the quay puffing and blowing ; one 
of them, after kissing all the others, 
hurries aboard. 

Another whistle, and all is confusion. 
The train is in: bells ring, shouts, shrieks, 
and laughter are heard here, there, and 
everywhere. There are hideous sounds 
produced on every kind and shape of 
toy trumpet, bugle, and penny whistle 
owned by paper-boys. ‘Then comes the 


rumble of a crowd talking all at once. 
The French element is uppermost in the 
train contingent. In the crush families 
have become separated, and the anxious 
voices of mother and paterfamilias are 
heard on all sides: ‘Marie, where art 
thou, my child? Albert! Jean!” When 
the lost one is found, anxiety gives place 
to irritation, and a smart slap on the 
face is the truant’s reward. 

“ Hippolyte, thou hast forgotten the 
camomile.” 

But this is more serious : 

“‘ Monsieur,” says a stalwart Frenchman 
to one of his countrymen, ‘you walked 
on my toes and did not apologise.” 

“You should not push,” answers the 
other, a thin and sallow man. 




















“By this time the respective families of the would-be antagonists have gathered round.” 
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“ You are a lout !” shouts the stout one. 
“You will answer for this,” is the 

retort. By this time the respective 
families of the would-be antagonists have 
gathered round them, and exhort them 
to patience. The wives cry, implore ; 
the children sob. At last the two men 
allow themselves to be pacified, each 
takes off his hat to the other, and they 
go on their respective ways. 

Two old ladies have joined the little 
nun. They relate for her benefit—each 
trying to cap the other’s story—the most 
fearful boat accidents that have occurred 
in the last century. ‘The little nun listens 
silently, getting paler and paler, clasps 
her rosary tighter, and begins to pray. 

A Frenchman, ¢rés-snod, in full nautical 
costume dernier cri, approaches. His 
keen eyes have detected two inches of 
spare wall by us. Monsieur takes off his 
admiral’s cap with a flourish, and explains 
in his exquisite French manner that it is 
Madame'’s first sea journey, in fact, with 
a conscious smile, ‘it is Madame’s first 


journey without her mother.” We nod 
sympathetically, congratulation written 
large on our countenance. Monsieur 


bows anew, Madame appears ; we jump up 
at sight of her, and make ample room for 
her deck chair. Monsieur disappears, to 
come back one moment later followed 
by two sailors loaded with beribboned 
muslin cushions, hat-boxes, flowers, etc. 
Monsieur gives us another sweep of his 
cap; Madame, another languid and im- 
ploring smile ; and we move still farther 
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away to make room for the luggage. 
Monsieur murmurs audibly his appro- 
bation of the “‘entente cordiale,” and is 
loud in his praise of ‘‘ ces gentilshommes 
anglais ” ; we feel most uncomfortable. 

Much to our relief Monsieur disappears. 
Madame nibbles some chocolate. Mon- 
sieur returns with a bottle of champagne. 
Madame, protestingly, sips away a whole 
tumblerful of it. Monsieur proffers some 
sweets. Madame willingly accepts. 

“Could I not tempt you with some 
sandwiches, chérie?” says Monsieur sud- 
denly. 

“T will try, for your sake,” answers 
Madame. 

“Smell your salts, son amour, whilst I 
go,” says the indefatigable husband. 

The boat is loaded, the luggage all 
safely on board. A bell is rung, the 
French porters, after a great many shrugs 
of the shoulders, a great deal of hustling 
and puffing and blowing, depart, the gang- 
way is removed, the boat whistles, we are 
off. On our way seaward, we cross two 
large fishing-boats being rowed home by 
their crews. And so we say good-bye 
to the quaint old town and its good- 
humoured, hard-working population, 

3y the time we leave the harbour, 
Madame has despatched a plate of 
sandwiches, more chocolates, some fruit, 
and sundry delicate ‘bonbons,.” She is 
getting deadly pale. Monsieur rushes up 
to her, offers his arm—they vanish, 

We do not see Madame again until we 
reach Folkestone, 





























ILLUSTRATED By A. C. BALL. 


BY H. C. BAILEY. 


VIIL—HOW A WOMAN PLAYED WITH HIM. 


“S ENERAL BONAPARTE was 
& displeased with Venice. She did 
not admire him. She wished to 
be neither for him nor against him, to 
stand neuter between him and Austria. 
And her fame was an offence. In his 
mission to make the world anew he hated 
old-world glory. Also, she was worth 
plundering. He was minded to make an 
end of Venice. <A pretext was required. 
He had never any difficulty about that. 

There was one Salvatori, an infamous 
person, politician, and rogue of repute, 
whom Marmont had caught raising a 
riot in Brescia, and proposed to hang. 
Bonaparte saw use for him alive. Salvatori 
was brought to headquarters, to the 
presence of Bonaparte. His hands were 
bound, his clothes savoured of the prison, 
his face had the dirt and beard of three 
days, but he leered amiably. 

“Will the gallows come next, Bona- 
parte?” said he. ‘It’s only hell that’s 
worse than looking at you.” 

The cold light of Bonaparte’s pitiless 
eyes cut through him. “There are foul 
beasts that serve us by devouring filth, I 
have some for you, Salvatori.” 

Salvatori shrugged. ‘‘ I knew you were 
as foul as myself. And you are twice 
accursed, for you have the strength to go 
straight.” 

“Tt will be inconvenient ”— Bonaparte 
leant back in his chair—‘‘but I think I 
will flog you first. Berthier, see to it!” 


Berthier grinned. Plainly he thought the 
conclusion satisfactory, and he scribbled 
an order while Bonaparte polished his 
finger-nails and looked over them at 
Salvatori. The order was set for Bonaparte 
to sign. 

Salvatori’s bloated face had been moving 
queerly. His bravado came down with a 
crash. ‘‘QOh yes, Iam a coward,” he said, 
in a harsh, shrill voice ; ‘ you know that, 
confound you! I'll be civil to you. What! 
you wouldn’t be hard on a man for a smart 
answer. Why, you're a wit yourself.” 

Bonaparte finished his signature, then, 
with the sand-box in his hand, paused. 
“Do not fawn!—do not swagger!” he 
said coldly. “It would take so little to 
persuade me to kill you.” 

Salvatori gulped. ‘‘ Pardon!” he mut- 
tered—“ pardon !” and bowed low. Bona- 
parte made a gesture of disgust. Salvatori 
flushed through his dirt. ‘‘ Well, what’s 
the filth I have to eat?” he growled, and 
his bloodshot eyes were unsteady. 

“The Council of Venice,” said 
Bonaparte. ‘A proclamation in the name 
of the Council of Venice must be pub- 
lished through Venetia, exhorting the 
people to rise and murder the French 
army.” 

“Oh! A forgery.” 

“You have practice,” Bonaparte sneered. 
“You are to write this: you are to publish 
it widely. I will give you life and a 
thousand ducats.” 


Copyright 1997 by H. C. Bailey. 
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Salvatori leered. “The Council of 
Venice urging the people to massacre 
the French? T see the game. You 
want——” 

“ You will be wise to see nothing but 
what you have to do,” said Bonaparte. 
*“You are possibly fool enough to think 
of betraying my plans to Venice. Re- 
member that you are too filthy to be 
believed. ‘That is why I use you.” 
Salvatori muttered something and shifted 
uneasily. “And if you play me false I 
shall arrange for your death,” said Bona- 
parte quietly. 

Salvatori looked up a moment—it may 
be that he had a wild impulse to choose 
death. Not because the task was too 
base for him—he had worse than that on 
his soul—but to be free of Bonaparte. 
Then, witha sneering laugh at himself, he 
looked away. “I know who butters my 
onions,” said he. ‘I'll do it, General. 
Why, I’ve my own quarrel with Venice. 
Infernal oligarchs! I'll make them a 
proclamation !” 

‘“‘T shall require to see it,” said Bona- 
parte, and made a sign to Berthier. 

So the affair of the proclamation was 
arranged. It was to be the destruction 
of Venice. . Venice urging the destruction 
of the French army! What crime more 
infamous ? What could call more loudly 
for the vengeance of war ? 

Salvatori went about his — business 
earnestly. I think he had a pleasure in 
‘villainy for its own sake. He wrote a 
most inspiring proclamation, not without 
the tricks and turns—he was an expert 
in forgery—proper to the style of the 
new doge of Venice. ‘The French were 
brigands, vampires, ministers of torment, 
nor wife nor wealth was safe from them : 
every true man of Venetia must rise and 
‘strike, and the land be washed in French 
blood. And the like eloquence. He 
published it widely in Brescia and 
‘Bergamo and Verona. He spread a 
rumour: that the French were for sup- 
pressing it, and made the people wild for 


a glimpse. He earned his thousand 
ducats thoroughly. ‘The devil had a 


very faithful servant in Salvatori. 

But conceive the agitation of the sena- 
tors of Venice when they found: such 
inflaming rhetoric poured out as theirs. 
That the French were brigands - they 
heartily agreed, but while the French 
were at their gates they had been careful 
not to say it. As for calling on the people 
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to massacre, they knew their weakness 
too well. ‘They had no wish to bring 
Bonaparte down on them. ‘The new 
doge, Lodovico Manin, gave out hastily 
that the fine proclamation was a ‘forgery. 
The Council sent an embassy to Bonaparte 
to assure him that it was the work of 
their enemies, to convince him_ how 
keenly Venice loved him. 

It was close upon Eastertide when 
that embassy began its gorgeous journey. 
Venice was great no longer, but her 
splendour was left. Biagio Valieri was 
one, and Lazaro Giuliani, and Lorenzo 
Morsini, the orator, who took his wife 
with him. He had a devotion for her 
that amused Venice. Soon they saw 
that they were much needed. ‘The good 
folks of Venetia were raging furiously. 
No man, peasant or burgher, loved the 
French soldier, who admitted no property 
but his own. They were ready fuel for 
Salvatori’s lies to fire. ‘lhe ambassadors, 
torn between the need of getting to Bona- 
parte speedily, and the need of quenching 
passions on their way, vacillated and lost 
time. Before their eyes the flame broke 
out in Verona. 

There was a French detachment 
quartered there which had been some- 
thing more insolent in its plundering 
than the common. On Easter Monday 
a sergeant of grenadiers, as he strutted 
the streets, reckless and greedy, saw some 
comely slip of a girl with jewels at her 
throat. He forced a kiss or two on her, 
and tore her jewels away. ‘The girl 
screamed fiercely, and to the first men 
who ran up told a tale of outrage blacker 
than the truth. They fell upon the 
grenadier, and when his comrades came 
to help him, beat them too, and drove 
them through the streets, and all Verona 
yelling Salvatori’s wild lies joined in the 
hunt. ‘Then, mad at the taste of blood, 
the mob beset the hospital and dragged 
dying men from their beds for the joy of 
killing them. In an hour every French- 
man who had not the luck to be within 


the citadel was battered and torn to 
death. You imagine the satisfaction of 
Salvatori. 


But the Venetian ambassadors were 
not gratified. They had tried to stay the 
frenzy, but the mob only paraded dripping 
heads before them, and cheered. them for 
jolly hypocrites. 

Comfortable tidings of it all went be- 
fore them to Bonaparte in his camp by 




















“Into the lantern-light rose a woman dim in the shroud of her cloak.” 
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Mantua. In fact he cannot have been much 
surprised. Doubtless he had hoped to 
carry the lie through without such ghastly 
aid, but the risk was plain. He _ was 
certainly not much distressed. He could 
always throw lives away easily for an end. 
But he received the Venetians with fierce, 
righteous wrath. 

They were kept waiting an hour outside 
his tent, while orderlies jostled them. 
When they were admitted, Bonaparte 
made no answer to their salutes. He 
sat glowering at them with drawn brow. 
Biagio Valieri began with courtly compli- 
ments. 

“You come from Venice?” said Bona- 
parte sharply. 

‘‘In our poor persons we represent so 
great a state.” 

“ Your state has the insolence to come 
to me dripping with French blood ?” 

“We are here to explain,” said Biagio 
suavely, “that Venice has had no part in 
any blow at France. Venice “ 

* Will you lie to my face ?” Bonaparte 
thundered. “How does Verona keep 
Eastertide ? Here are my men beaten to 
death—ay, sick men dragged from their 
beds to butchery, by the orders of Venice. 
Yourselves were there to watch and guide 
the massacre. And you tell me Venice 
had no part in it! Hypocrisy of hell ”— 
so he lashed himself into a rage. 

“Sir”—Lorenzo Morsini, the orator, 
took up the tale—“ sir, that the Veronese 
were so enraged as to commit this slaughter 
we grieve no lessthan you. But Venice is 
guiltless of the deed as yourself. Our 
honourable state 

*‘Guiltless? Am I a child, an idiot? 
It,46 well for you you wear the clothes of 
ambassadors. Else you were hanged in a 
row above the gate of Verona. As your 
Council shall hang, by the Republic! As 
your Council shall hang! Listen, rogues!” 
He roared at them the lurid phrases of 
Salvatori’s proclamation. “Is not that a 
call to murder? Is it not in the style of 
your doge ? Is it not under the order of 
your Council? Ah, Venice shall pay for it 
dearly!” He beat upon the table with 








his fist. The veins were purple in his 
livid face. 
“The proclamation,” said Lorenzo 


Morsini, “cis nothing but a Ife.” 

“Oh, your insolence is too much!” 
cried Bonaparte. 

“The lie of an insolent, infamous 
forger seeking to embroil Venice with 
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France. Nay, I beseech you, sir, to hear 
” 
me 
“Hear? Have I not heard accursed 


impudence enough? I have done with 
you. You have shed French blood. If 
you could cover Venetia with gold it would 
not atone. The Lion of St. Mark must 
lick the dust. The day of Venice is 
done.” 

“You are in the wrong,” cried Lorenzo 
Morsini, starting forward, while his com- 
panions muttered together. “ You wrong 
yourself to judge so madly. This pro- 
clamation is forged to bring on you the 
shame of crushing Venice—by our foes 
and yours, who yearn for your dishonour.” 

* Fool ! fool !”— Bonaparte gave a harsh, 
cruel laugh—“ have you no better lie ? 
Tell me I forged it myself, then. ‘Tell 
me I slew my own men.” 

“Even that would be more like truth 
than that Venice should plan massacre,” 
cried Lorenzo Morsini. 

“ Ah, this passes all!” Bonaparte roared, 
starting up. “Have them out, Berthier. 
Out! out! Back to your Venice. Venice 
is doomed.” 

And the gorgeous embassy was thrust 
out of the tent and hustled away with 
ignominy. 

They went back to Mantua as unhappy 
as men of no considerable soul can be— 
save Lorenzo Morsini. He was only an 
orator, but he knew how to love his country. 
The others were saying that it was very 
sad, and probably the taxes would be 
heavy under French governance. Mor- 
sini rode apart, and saw the pageant of 
the ages, Venice, bearing the burden of 
Christendom, and her suffering and her 
glory. 

Back at their lodging in Mantua his 
companions bade him come and talk in 
council with them, but he brushed them 
aside, and went to be alone with himself 
and dreams. . . . In a while there came 
to him his wife, Dionea. He was sitting 
bent, his over-handsome dark head in the 
grip of one hand, one hand working 
anxiously with nothing. He did not hear 
the rustle of her dress, and she knelt by 
him and put her cool hand on his. Wild 
eyes turned to her. 

“Tt is true, then ?” she said. 

Morsini gazed down at her. , She was 


of rich womanhood, and passidn -woke in 


her eyes as he looked. She flung her 
arms about him. ‘‘He means war. He 
means to crush us. ‘There is no way,” 
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he said. Then, as she clung the closer, 
and the flame gleamed in her eyes, “ Oh, 
it is an infamy!” he cried, ‘It is to 
violate the foster-mother of Christendom.” 
Even to his own heart he was an orator. 

‘But you—you worked on him?” 
Dionea cried, throbbing to his phrase. 
“You spoke for Venice? What answer 
had he to you?” 

“He would not hear,” said Morsini. 
“Oh, he is mad with rage. He is the 
very spirit of blood and rapine. ‘The 
Lion of St. Mark must lick the dust,’ he 
yelled.” ... Then Dionea’s arm was 
caught in a fierce grip. ‘Ay! he pro- 
nounces the doom of Venice, this Corsican 
bandit, this scum of a revolution. Name 
of God! this is shame indeed!” Dionea 
rose from her knees: she thrust back the 
tawny gold hair from her brow and stood 
panting a little, looking faraway. ‘“‘ We— 
we can only die, and no help for Venice,” 
Morsini groaned... . 

** If he—if he should die ? ” said Dionea, 
very low. . . . Morsini’s hands clenched, 
he looked up at her, his lips parted. . . . 
“Tt would be just,” she muttered, her 
eyes intent aflame at him—‘“ it would be 
just.” 

Morsini started up with a cry. Dionea 
and he stood close. A strange shadow 
of fear crossed her face. ‘‘ What is it, 
then ?” he whispered eagerly. 

Dionea brushed something from her 
eyes. ‘Nothing. Nothing at all.... 
Lorenzo, I could go to him =f 

“You?” cried Morsini. ‘“ Name of 
God, no! It is a man’s deed.” 

She shuddered, gave a queer, uneasy 
laugh. ‘Oh, not that! I did not mean 
that. I could not, I think.” 

“No!” cried Morsini. “It is for a 
man. For a man the honour of the 
sacrifice. I will go ask audience again. 
And my dagger shall give him audience. 
I will be the Harmodius, the Scaevola 
of Venice.” She flung her arms roun 
him, and clung to him passionately, trying 
to speak while tears held her eyes and 
her voice. But Morsini gave a_ bitter 
laugh. “ Bah! what use? Iama babbler. 
He has his guards, his army all about 
him. I e 

“But it would help, it would serve 
Venice?” Dionea cried, breathless and 
pale. 

“Serve ?” Morsini laughed. “ It would 
save her. It would smite the French 
with the palsy. ‘The Austrians would fall 
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on them again. Or at least—at least 
Venice would have struck down her foe. 
. . . Ah, but it is all words—words. We 
cannot help.” 

Dionea shook her head. Her lips 
moved silently. “There is a way,” she 
said, in a strained voice. 


Bonaparte began to gather his troops 
for a blow at Venice. The Venetian 
ambassadors began their dolorous journey 
home. But one of them lingered at 
the first stage out of Mantua, and there 
vanished. 

A night after Bonaparte had a strange 
guest. It was after dusk that he came 
back to his tent with Berthier and saw 
a dark form lurking. Into the lantern- 
light rose a woman dim in the shroud 
of her cloak. But the white splendour 
of her face, her neck, and the glory of 
her hair were given him. Bonaparte 
made a quick stride forward, and she 
smiled at him. Her lips were vivid and 
full. 


‘“Name of a little grey dog!” ‘That 
helpful saying came from Berthier. 
Bonaparte scanned the woman. ‘‘ Who 


are you, breaking the laws of war and 
modesty ?” 

A dainty stain of blood warmed her 
cheek. ‘All's fair for me,” she said, and 
her laugh rippled clear. 

“That is an offer of battle,” said 
3onaparte. He smiled and showed his 
teeth, and his eyes were bright. 

She laughed again, and then, as 
Bonaparte came closer, pointed the 
finger at Berthier—the honest Berthier 
standing agape, the very spirit of un- 
couthness. 

“My dear Berthier,” said Bonaparte, 
“you are too witty. It makes you at 
times a bore.” Berthier still lingered, 
gaping. Bonaparte motioned him out, 
and with leaden feet he went. “Pray 
forgive the gentleman’s emotions,” said 
Bonaparte, turning to his guest. ‘“‘ He is 
an excellent husband. Do you know 
what they are like ?” 

“T know all the fellies of men.” 
voice was low and calm. 

“‘And of what man are you the folly? ” 

Again he saw that vivid smile. “ Are 
you afraid of me?” she said, and she 
moved the dark cloud of her cloak and. 
made clear the full womanhood of her 
and the white grace of her arm. Ina 
moment all was shrouded again. 


Her 
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“It is you have reason to fear me,” 
said Bonaparte. 

She laughed. 
fear.” 

Bonaparte gave a grim, ugly smile, but 
she sat herself down again, and rested her 
round chin on her hand to study him. 
Through the lantern-light he saw her 
eyes dark and like velvet, the delicate 
charm of her face. But her placidity was 
no compliment. 

“You should have judged me_ before 
you came,” he said, advancing. 

“Perhaps I did,” she said, calm still 
under the greed of his eyes. He made 
to lift her cloak away. ‘Oh yes, I did,” 
she said, with a short, mocking laugh. 
She held the cloak close about her. “I 
thank you, I am at my ease as I am.” 

“When you have gone so far, modesty 
is a détise,” Bonaparte sneered. 

She made no struggle of coquetry, but 
she held the cloak still, and met him with 
grave eyes. ‘Yes, you are only an 
animal,” she said coldly. 

Bonaparte let his hand fall. ‘‘ What 
else should you want ?” he sneered. 

‘For the man who thinks so of a 
woman”—she spread out her hands— 
“God have mercy upon him !” 

Bonaparte stood over her with drawn 
brow. “You'll agree that you came in 
the flesh,” said he. 

“Is that a reason I should not look for 
your soul ?” 

“Name of Heaven!” cried Bonaparte. 
“ Are you a religious?” and wonder grew 
in his eyes. 

She gave a strange enigma of a smile. 


“T know nothing of 


“Oh, [havea religion!” she said. ‘‘ Have 
you?” 

“Whoare you?” he thundered. ‘‘ What 
are you? What is your work with 
me?” 

She watched him with calm, mocking 
eyes. It was a moment before she 


troubled to speak. “Is it so hard to 
think a woman might want to know you 
and your mind and your soul? I am 
Giulia Nerli, a widow of Florence. The 
world told me Bonaparte was a hero, a 
god _ I came to find what this god was 
like.” 

“And you find him?” said Bonaparte, 
intent upon her upturned face. 

“T find him ”—she lingered over the 
words— “‘ of clay.” 

** Women turn all they touch to clay.” 

She laughed. “You must believe 
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Tell me, do 


nothing, you know so little. 
you believe in anything ?” 

**T believe in Bonaparte,” said he. 

“The laughable, lonely creed,” she 
murmured, with a laugh in her voice and 
her eyes. “It is comfortable ?” and she 
let her cloak fall back to arrest a straying 
curl. Her arm lay white against the dark 
gold crown of her hair, She gazed up at 
him mocking, proud in the mystery and 
the royalty of womanhood. 

“‘T will convert you,” he said, and his 
voice was low and hurried. 

She lay back, her bare arms crossed in 
her lap. Her eyes were very dark, her 
face all white. ‘Then the full, crimson 
lips parted in a strange smile. “I am 
armoured,” she said. “I believe in my- 
self.” 

**Bah! The woman who believes in 
herself has never done her duty.” A 
queer, contemptuous laugh broke from 
her. He caught her arm, and, bending, 
looked close into the dark eyes and down 
over all the charm of her. Her bosom 
rose fast. She tried to move her arm, but 
he grasped it closer. ‘I'll tell you what 
Bonaparte is like.” He was flushed, 
and the words heavy with passion. His 
eyes flamed, and she bent her head from 
them. 

‘“* My arm! ”—she gasped —“my arm!” 

She started away from him, wrenched 
it from his hand, blood in her cheeks, 
eyes hot afire. He flung his arm over 
her shoulder, and, bending close, “ What 
is it women want in men? Power !— 
power !—power! There is such power in 
me—— 

“* Ay, to destroy !” she cried fiercely. 

“Should I destroy you? Coward, my 
beautiful coward, I shall crown you. 
| EEE 

He bent close, his great brow was 
flushed, and the blood burnt in his 
cheeks. The steel light of his eyes clove 
her will, and her lips were parted, her 
bosom quavering and her throat. She 
turned her head in little nervous move- 
ments from side to side, but still her eyes 
could not shun his. . . . Suddenly her 
cheeks were crimson, and with passion- 
ate strength she forced him away from 
her. 

“Ah, it is too hard,” she muttered. 
“T cannot !—I cannot!” and she caught 
at her furrowed brow. There was wild 
hate in her eyes. 

“Tt is too late,” cried Bonaparte 























THE GOD 


flinging his arm about her again, looking 
down at her with the smile of conquest. 
She was quivering. She struggled from 
his grasp, and stood flushed dark, her 
hand to her bosom. Bonaparte laughed 
at her. She saw it and cowered, and 
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to him again. “Oh, no!—no!” She 
thrust him away. She was in a frenzy 
of fear and shame now. “I must go.” 
Then with a queer gasping sob she put 
on the mask of coquetry again. ‘ Oh, 
I can say good-bye. Can you?” 


“He came forward and bent over her.” 


muttered something to herself and hid 
her face. When she turned to him again 
she was smiling in a_ pitiful coquetry. 
“Oh!—oh! you are rather terrible, you 
know.” Bonaparte came to her and 
shook her hands, and was drawing her 


“Tt is not amusing,” said Bonaparte 
coolly. 

** Nevettheless—my—my god of clay-— 
good-bye,” said she, with a mock of a 
curtsey, and hurried to the door of the 
tent. 
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Bonaparte caught her. “‘ Where are you 
going ?” 

*Oh!”—she gave a tremulous laugh— 
“oh! I thought it was I who was con- 
quered. Am I so necessary to the great 
3onaparte ?” 


“What does your soul say?” said 
Bonaparte, intent upon her. 
She turned her head away. ‘‘I—I do 


” 


not know,” she gasped. . . . Then, with 
a reckless laugh, ‘‘ Well, you may come 
and see if you please.” 

“Where?” 

“T am lodged”—she blushed dark 
and stammered—“I am lodged at the 
inn of the Red Vine.” 

‘** Then to-morrow about this time 

“The god will arrive?” she said, and 
again her laugh rang reckless, and she 
wrenched herself away. 

“Sergeant!” Bonaparte cried out to 
the dark, and a scurry of feet answered, 
“Take a file. Escort the lady to the inn 
of the Red Vine.” 

Left alone, Bonaparte spread himself at 
his ease in a big chair, and contemplated 
his admirable finger-nails and smiled. 
“She was amusing, the widow Giulia 
Nerli,” he remarked to himself, and took 
a great pinch of snuff in his fingers and 
smelt and threw it away. He reviewed 
the course of conquest. It amused him. 
He propcesed to complete it. Her fear of 
him made it more piquant. . . . Her fear 
—the suspicious Corsican spirit stirred. 

His desires were not to run him 
into any danger. ‘The animal in him was 
fierce enough, but always under the power 
of the brain... . 

He went out, and, coming into a mess- 


” 





tent not far away, found Murat and 
Lannes drinking against each other. 


Murat honoured him with a knowing leer. 
“T want Captain Savary,” said Bonaparte. 

Murat, who had still some of the 
manners of the tavern, spat deliberately. 
“ He gives me the nausea, your Captain 
Savary,” said he. 

“That is why he is useful,” said Bona- 
parte. Some one produced Captain 
Savary, a lank, sallow man of protuberant 
eyes, and Bonaparte beckoned him out to 
the night. ‘You will watch the inn of the 
Red Vine. I wish to know who is there 
and who goes there. It will be—incon- 





venient —that the uniform should be seen.” 
Savary saluted, and shrank away into 
the dark. 
Within the inn of the Red Vine Dionea 
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Morsini knelt by her bed in an agony of 
confession and self-blame and shame and 
prayer. But she got no help of prayer, 
no ease. She had waked in herself wild 
forces of womanhood beyond her wit or 
will And a medley of warring pain 
clashed in her. Now she writhed in 
horror of the death-trap she had made, 
and Bonaparte’s doom ; now she scourged 
her heart for pitying him. ... If the 
soul’s anguish can pay for the crime of 
folly, Dionea paid all her debt that night. 

All night long Savary and his men 
lurked about the inn, and saw nothing. 
All day he watched, and found no sign of 
treason. ‘The folks at the inn could tell 
him no more than that the Signora Nerli 
was called the Signora Nerli and paid well. 

Just before nightfall Bonaparte sent 
Lorgnac, one of his aides, to ask Savary 
what he had found. And Lorgnac came 
back to tell that all was safe ; and Bona- 
parte set out alone. 

At nightfall Lorenzo Morsini stole to 
the inn from his hiding at Roverbella. 
He could not but mark her dull, drawn 
cheeks, her clouded eyes. ‘‘ Dionea!” 
He caught her to him. “ Did he dare— 
is there , 

She gave a queer laugh as she freed 
herself. “No!—no! He dared no more 
thanI ...thanI... asked... Ah! 
Mary, Virgin - mother Lorenzo ! 
Always—always remember. It was for 
you—all for you.” 

His eyes gleamed, he smiled at her. 
But she turned away with a sob. ‘Oh, 
my love!” he cried : “‘for me, for Venice ! 
It is done, then? He is coming? 
Dionea! Howcan I honour you enough, 
you and your sacrifice? ‘To belie your 
own true soul! Oh, my love, my true 
love! I never knew your glory till now.” 

* You—you Dionea gasped, a 
queer, grim smile distorting her face. 
‘Oh, well—he is coming.” 

“Victory! It is our victory,” Morsini 
cried. “He is doomed. He shall fall. 
Ah, my love, the glory is yours !” 

She shuddered ; she turned from the 
light. ‘What will you do?” she asked, 
and her voice was unsteady. 

“To-night when he comes I shall be 
here. Bid them bring him up. Have 
the room nearly dark. I shall be hiding 
—there—there. Make an excuse to leave 
him a moment—slip out and away. 
Giuseppe will have your horse in the 
stable yard. And the while, as soon as 
































‘THE GOD 
you are gone ”—Lorenzo’s eyes glittered, 
and the blood came in his cheeks-—“ my 
dagger shall talk with him, my dagger 
into his eye, his brain. An end of the 
Corsican, anend! And Venice is saved— 
our Venice!” He looked to her for 
some throb of his own delight; but she 
was pallid and still. ‘‘ You see? Is it 
well ?” he cried. 


“Ves ; it is well,” she said slowly, and 


sank down ona chair, staring away through 
the morning sunlight. 

Morsini looked at her with love and 
pity, and something like wonder. He 
knelt beside her. ‘“ My love, my life!” 
he said gently, and kissed her hand. 

But she did not heed. ‘Then suddenly 
she flung her arms about him and held 
him fiercely. ‘I love you!—lI love 
you !” she cried, crushing her lips to his. 

Morsini held her close. His eyes 
smiled at her. ‘‘I know,” he said. 

And at that she began to laugh. 

Close by the door of the inn Bonaparte 
was met by Savary, who told him that a 
man like one of the Venetians was visiting 
the Signora Nerli. So near Morsini had 
come to success, 

Bonaparte heard with a flicker of 
changing light in his eyes. ... He moved 
a little, . then his lips set in a smile, 
and he tapped his cheek. ‘‘ Captain 
Savary will arrest that man and_ that 
woman and bring them to camp apart,” 
he said to the messenger. And _ after- 
wards, “‘ The widow Giulia Nerli is to be 
very amusing,” said he. 

He divined a plot. Something colder 
than desire was the woman’s reason. 
His vanity was insulted and his brain. 
He did not allow himself emotion, but 
he proposed revenge. 

So when Morsini came out from his 
wife to make his last plans for relays of 
horses, four of Savary’s men followed him 
a hundred yards from the inn and neatly 
arrested him. You conceive the orator’s 
helpless wrath and despair. ‘They hurried 
him to Bonaparte, while Savary himself 
had the pleasure of arresting Dionea. 
She, after the first palsy of amazement, 
poured out a thousand wild questions. 
But Savary answered nothing at all, only 
licked his lips, as his way was when he 
was amused. 

With four men to his guard Morsini 
was brought, flushed, disorderly of face 
and dress, to the presence of Bonaparte. 
He glared at Bonaparte, and Bonaparte 
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considered him with pitiless, humorous 
eyes. He was not often cruel without a 
purpose. But always a plan to trick him 
roused all the Corsican venom. . . . And 
his splendid brain fell to work devising 
torture. ... 

“The ambassador has made a 
take,” said Bonaparte, smiling. 

** You break the law of nations. You 
trample on the rights of sovereign states. 
Even among savages,” cried Morsini, 
orator still, “‘an ambassador is sacred, 
This is an infamy, an outrage! Are you 
French lower than the savage ? ” 

Bonaparte had been polishing his nails 
through all that eloquence. He looked 
up at the end. “We know how to deal 
with assassins, Signor Morsini,” he said 
politely. 

**T hurl back the name,” cried Morsini; 
but there was something of fear in his 
eyes. 

Bonaparte shrugged one shoulder, but 
he smiled still, and his voice was still 
very suave. ‘Pray, why are you not gone 
with your colleagues, Signor Morsini? 
Pray, what have you to do with the 
widow,” he laughed gently—‘“the widow 
Giulia Nerli? I shall be glad to hear 
what you think of the widow Giulia. I 
found her ”--he hesitated, with cruel eyes 
on Morsini’s dark passion—“ delightful.” 
Morsini answered him only with glaring 
hate. ‘‘ My dear Morsini, you thought too 
much of her constancy or too little of my 
charms.” 

“It is a lie!” Morsini thundered. 

Bonaparte laughed. Now he guessed 
all. Now he saw his way to the extremity 
of torture. ‘ Your wife”—Morsini was 
white, and trembled in the grasp of his 
guards—“ your wife has been—wise. 
Signor Morsini, she has taste.” He let 
Morsini hear him laugh. ‘‘So from her 
lips—the lower lip is charmingly full—I 
have all your plans. She chose, in fact, 
to sacrifice you to me, rather than me to 
you. And so, my dear Signor Morsini, it 
is not I who shall die to-night, but you. 
And it is I, not you, who will be left 
possessing your adorable wife. She is 
worth the trouble.” 

Morsini stood in his agony, his lips wet, 
his jaw moving, his eyes swollen. ... God 
knows what he believed. 

“A pretty toy. I think I shall not tire 
of her for a week or two,” said Bonaparte, 
smiling. 

And at that Morsini flung his guards 


mis- 
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from him, and hurled himself upon Bona- 
parte. The two went down together, 
Morsini above, his nails, his teeth at 
Bonaparte’s throat. 

“Strike, fools !—strike!” Bonaparte 
gasped faintly, . . . and one, waiting 
his chance, drove his bayonet through 
Morsini’s throat. 

Bonaparte scrambled to his feet. With 
a gesture he bade them look at Morsini’s 
wound while he felt his own bruises 
and made his own disorder decent. . 
The corporal of the guard rose and 
looked at Bonaparte and saluted. “ He 
is finished, my General,” said he. 
Morsini’s agony in this world was done. 
Bonaparte hurried to his wife. 

Savary himself had her in the guard- 
room. ‘The passion of the past hours, 
the present terror, had clouded her 
loveliness, and her eyes were wild in 
despair. . .. She cowered when Bonaparte 
came in, but he smiled at her amiably, 
and motioned Savary out. ‘Then he 
saluted her. ‘‘If the Signora Morsini 
had come to me in her own name I 
should have welcomed her—otherwise.” 

Her eyes were fixed in fear. “ Forgive 
me!” she gasped faintly —“ forgive me !” 

Bonaparte laughed. “Oh! I have no- 
thing now to forgive.” 

“ Nothing to forgive ?”* she gasped. 

“T have already taught your husband 
that he needs no forgiveness.” 

Blood surged over her pallid cheeks. 
“You know it all?” 

“In fact you were not very subtle,” 
said Bonaparte, and he laughed again. 
Then, while he watched her, his brow con- 
tracted. ‘It would have been simpler, 
safer, to stab me yourself. But if you 
had killed me, Signora, would you ”— 
his eyes were keen—“ would you now be 
happier ?” 

She shuddered. She tried to look away 
from him, and could not. ‘Ah, you are 
terrible!” she muttered. Then she flung 
out her hands to him. “ Let me go !— 
let me go!” she cried in a piteous voice. 

Bonaparte came close, and she shrank 
from him. He took her chin in his 
hand, and tilted her miserable, drawn face 
to the light. ‘‘DoI hold you so fast ?” 
he said with a smile. 

Her lips trembled, her bosom was 
heaving, her eyes filled with tears. She 
hid her face in her hands and sobbed. 

“Well! I do not think your husband 
will rebuke us,” said Bonaparte. 


She looked up then, utter amazement 
numbing her misery. 

““Come and see him,” said Bonaparte 
with a smile. 

She gave a terrible, wordless cry, then 
huddled together, hiding her face. “I 
cannot ; Jesu help me, I cannot!” 

“‘ But my one desire is to unite you, to 
have the joy of restoring you to his love,” 
said Bonaparte. 

She sat moaning. ‘‘Come!” he cried, 
sharply tapping her shoulder—‘‘ come !” in 
a voice of command. 

She gave a long, shuddering sob, and 
reeled to her feet, and stood gazing at 
him in utter wretchedness. He smiled 
at her, he opened his arms: “ Now bid 
farewell to this passion,” he said. 

She swayed a moment, then with a wild 
laugh of shame she flung herself upon his 
breast and clung to him. So he held her, 
smiling placidly. * And now we will 
come to your faithful husband,” he 
said, . . . but he had to force her away 
from him. 

Blind and dazed in her agony of shame, 
she went, dragging on Bonaparte’s arm, 
past the watchfires of the camp. ‘They 
came to his tent, he flung the canvas 
aside, she saw her husband prone in his 
blood. ‘‘ He was so moved when I told 
him of your passion for me, that””—Bona- 
parte jerked a laugh at the dead—“ that 
he gave up the flesh for the spirit, and 
left you for mine.” 

But she did not heed. . . . She stood 
very still, and gazed down at Morsini. . .. 
Slowly a strange, wild joy transformed her 
face. “ Dead!” she muttered to herself— 
“dead!” and gave a little low laugh. ... 
Then fiercely she tore herself frem 
Bonaparte and stood erect, throbbing with 
life. One swift glance she gave round the 
tent, she saw the men of the guard, and, 
darting forward past Bonaparte’s arm, she 
flung herself upon their bayonets. 

Bonaparte had missed his grip of her, 
had given some wrathful, wordless cry as 
she fell on the steel. Now he came 
forward and bent over her, his face grim 
and set. “ Have I conquered ?” he said. 
‘What does your soul say now ?” 

But she laughed. “No...no... 
this victory is not yours,” she gasped... . 
She turned, drew close to her husband, 
and so died. 

Bonaparte stood gazing down at her, his 
great brow drawn, his eyes dark. . . 

That night he marched on Venice. 





























The garnered harvest of many country holidays, 


THE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUES. 


BY 


EGAN MEW. 


HOLIDAY HOBBY-HUNTING. 


VERY charming and elaborately 
A illustrated catalogue of a private 

collection of old English porcelain 
which I recently saw had proudly printed 
as a motto, “ If you are a collector you 
will never feel old.” ‘This is a little too 
daring an assertion for the present writer, 
but it cannot be doubted that the pursuit 
of any branch, or many branches, of 
hobby-hunting will free the hunter from 
every kind of tedium. At no time will 
he find his taste for collecting so valuable 
a working asset as during the holiday 
season. His ordinary avocations laid 
aside, his home left far behind him, his 
favourite haunts closed against him, the 
town man realises that, perhaps for a 
long summer month, he is to be an 
outcast wandering over the face of the 
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earth shadowed by Baedeker and_bore- 
dom. 


A Discreet Venue. 


But if he be the true collector he will, 
at any hazard, manage to direct his home 
party towards some corner of the world 
where there are possibilities of a find or 
places within easy reach of such happy 
hunting-grounds, If the powers that be 
move you on constantly, well, the field 
of your search is greatly widened. If 
on the other hand the fates decide on 
the rental of an out-of-the-way country 
rectory, it is as well to make little visits 
of two or three days to neighbouring 
small towns. These are more hopeful 
than villages, and after a trial or two you 
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will surely be rewarded. ‘The hotels 
and inns of these places are already 
greatly overworked by the hunter, but 
the “genteel” small houses where only 
apartments, not rooms, are let furnished 
often contain unexpected finds. But 
there will be plenty of blank covers to 
be drawn, plenty of beating-up of districts 
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A musky haunt of lavender and shells, 

Quaint-figured Chinese monsters, toys 
trays— 

A life’s collection—where each object tells 

Of fashions gone and half-forgotten ways, 

A glossy screen where wide-mouthed dragons 
ramp ; 

A vexed inscription in a sampler-frame ; 

A. shade of beads upon a red-capped lamp 3 

A child’s mug graven with a golden name. 


and 

















Typical piece of Sheraton satinwood werk, with paintings and decoration then in vogue. 


Such examples 


may be found in old country houses, very occasionally, forgotten or neglected. 


where the game has already become wild 
and strong on the wing. Just as you 


are regretting the absence of nice pieces 
of china and the bad taste of landladies 
which has preserved all Victorian things 
and let the Georgian go, you may light 
on some pleasant rcoms where there is 
still — 





And, quite by chance, you may find 
among the less valued treasures of some 
small householder an agreeable _ satin- 
wood table or an overlooked example of 
oriental china that will fill you with 
satisfaction and rob even a tempestuous 
August in an isolated vicarage of half 
its bitterness, 























Some Hobbies to Hunt. 


There are, no doubt, plenty of pleasant 
antiques to be found in any part of the 
country, but in certain districts the chances 
of lighting on particular pieces are of course 
more marked than in others, Wales and 
Yorkshire and the northern counties are 
still good for old oak of a simple and 
sometimes rather barbaric character ; the 
Potteries may still be hunted foreighteenth- 
century porcelains; in the West, Ply- 
mouth and Bristol, china is still to be 
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say, a Paris suburb—find their way in 
massed battalions across the wolds and 
wealds, they take up their homes in the 
moorside cottage of a Yorkshire labourer 
or in the snug farmhouse under the Isle of 
Wight downs and await the pleasure of the 
impulsive amateur. ‘Thus the enjoyment 
of following your hobby on a country 
holiday is heightened and made adventur- 
ous by the certainty that the fake and the 
fraud is always with us—even in the heart 
of the Peloponnesus, 

Particularly have the ugly and un- 

















Some examples of “finds” obtained in the country. 


The Chippendale bureau and bookcase is a particularly 


good specimen, a fine piece of a fine period, The oaken dresser, the upper part new, is in keeping with the 
pewter and delf which decorates it, but belongs to a different world to the bookcase. ‘Ihe late seventeenth 


century and late eighteenth are here seen in conjunction. 


found by those who seek with patience ; 
and so on through thousands of districts. 


In Arcady. 


One bitter-sweet charm of holiday 
hobby-hunting is that Arcadia along with 
the crowded cities has been taken in 
hand by the busy purveyor of the pseudo- 
antique. ‘lhe far-off villages and country 
farms are sprinkled as it were with re- 
prints of the engaging Bartolozzi and his 
followers ; so-called ‘Toby jugs—whose 
birthplace is no nearer Staffordshire than, 





interesting Staffordshire jugs and the like 
of modern foreign make invaded the rural 
scene. Every one interested in old 
English ware knows, of course, the curious 
and by no means beautiful milk jug which 
is made in the form of a cow, the mouth 
of which gives forth the liquid, a large 
hole being made in the back through 
which it can be filled. These unpleasing 
objects have been immensely copied. 
Some one said, “ Where the cow is, there 
is Arcadia” : read “ earthenware cow-jug ” 
for plain ‘‘cow” and the dictum will be 
right to-day, for these pieces are now very 
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general in the far-off English country- 
side. Lady Dorothy Nevill in her recent 
charming ‘‘ Reminiscences” tells some 
rather dark secrets of this sort of business, 
and adds that she believes old furniture is 
purposely placed in out-of-the-way villages 
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than the statuettes and figures which they 
put forth in considerable quantities. 


Meissen Influence on Design, 
It will be remembered that at Meissen, 
near Dresden, the first perfect porceiain, 





Old Bristol figures, 11 inches high—Milkmaid and Shepherd, said to be executed by Tebo, and marked “ ‘To.” 


in the hope of some eager amateur over- 
coming the sentimental scruples of the 
temporary possessor, who, piteously de- 
claring “ Gran’fether would’t ha’ let it go,” 
parts with it at four times its actual value. 


Some Old Bristol Figures. 


With the exception of a very few lean 
years at Plymouth, Bristol is the home 
of the earliest English real porcelain, as 
distinct from the attractive but incomplete 
work of Chelsea, Bow, and the half-dozen 
other early suburban potteries of the 
eighteenth century. Of all the many 
objects produced by Cookworthy and 
Champion at Bristol—from the historic 
tea-sets, such as the one given to Mrs. 
Edmund Burke or the one made for her 
gifted husband to present to a constituent, 
to the vast quantity of graceful utilitarian 
ware—there were none more interesting 





similar to that produced for thousands of 
years in China, was made in Europe. 
Not only were the more or less secret 
technical qualities of the Saxon work 
imitated elsewhere in Europe, but the 
styles and designs were copied in all other 
patterns then existing. This attachment 
to the Dresden ideal was especially dis- 
played in regard to the figures made at 
Bristol, where the owner of the pottery 
even advertised, with just pride, that his 
ware was closely copied from Dresden 
porcelain, of which he had many examples. 
So far was this flattering admiration 
carried that the famous cross-swords mark 
of the German china was used upon 
Bristol examples. Mr. Oxford, who has 
written some interesting notes on_ this 
subject for the catalogue of Mr. Alfred 
Trapnell’s unmatched collection, thinks 
that Richard Champion, who was the 
life and soul of the great Bristol period, 

















did not desire to deceive. He states that 
certain cups made for the House of 
Commons bore the cross-swords, although 
they were, of course, well known to be 
Bristol china. But as a matter of fact, 
then and later, while Dresden pieces 
brought a higher price, the Bristol sword- 
marked examples were sold as belonging 
to the earlier, better known, and more 
highly appreciated works, 


Examples to be Sought. 


At the present time, however, no such 
pretence is necessary to ensure admiration. 
And yet figures produced at Bristol are 
still to be occasionally found and_pur- 
chased for very little money. ‘There are 
some dozen or so well-known designs of 
which many examples were made. Of 
these the Venus and Adonis with Cupid 


is perhaps the most 
elaborate and __ best 
known. One of these 


groups is in the Schreiber 
collection at South Ken- 
sington, and with other 
examples can be con- 
veniently studied there. 
Other statuettes of this 
period are the well-de- 
signed and cleverly exe- 
cuted “Boy and Girl 
Musicians,” full of bright- 
ness and grace, and 
several different pairs of 
thethen universal ‘‘Shep- 


herds and Shepherd- 
esses.” There are also 
several sets of four 
figures, such as the 


semi-classical ‘‘ Quarters 
of the Globe.” These 
latter pieces are about 
134 inches in height. 
Europe is represented 
holding a book in one 
hand and a palette in 
the other; at her feet 
are trophies of war, with 


horse reclining. Asia ‘whe gous. vin 


flowers in colours, 


holds a vase with spices, 
at her feet a camel ; while Africa presents 
anything but a modern point of view by 
showing a negress, a lion, and a crocodile. 
America is primal also: she draws an 
arrow from her quiver, at her feet is a 
prairie cat. 
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Bristol vase with short neck and bulging 
body surmounted by a cover, 
Watteau 
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The Elements, too, are famous and 
finely produced, as well as the “classic ” 
Seasons, and added to these are also 
the more homely and _ characteristically 
English ‘‘ Seasons” series. ‘There is a 
curious Turkish pair, “ ‘Turkish Man and 
Lady,” and some less important pieces, 
such as a smiling girl holding a spaniel, 
and a man astride of a barrel, glass in 
hand, and his companion, who appears 
to belong to a more Pagan period, which 
are in the British Museum. As Mr. 
Burton points out in his recent work 
“Porcelain,” these figures are often 
strongly reminiscent of Dresden, but 
many show a sort of English sturdiness 
of their own, and the characteristic 


coldness cf the Bristol glaze and the 
dryness of many of the enamel colours 
distinguish them clearly from the statu- 
ettes of other factories of about the same 


period. 


A Mysterious 
Modeller. 


Many of the most 
charming of the figures 
made at Bristol have 
the same mark as some 
wares of other fac- 


tories, namely 19. 


Many authorities, from 
the most technical 
writers on ceramics to 
the accomplished Mr. 
Hobson, of the British 
Museum, from the his- 
torian of the art in 
Bristol, Mr. Owen, to 
the most casual note- 
writer on the subject, 
agree in attributing this 
mark to a_ modeller 
named Tebo, who, how- 
ever, is a remarkably 
elusive figure. Although 
his existence does not 
appear to be proved, the 
work that bore _ this 
curious mark was cer- 
tainly the best of the 
Bristol output, and should be secured by 
the collector. I have somewhere seen 
the supposed French modeller, Tebo—or 
Thibeault, as Mr. Solon suggests ought 
to be his name, reduced to a still more 


utter mystery by having the initials TO 


Decorated on 
figures and 





THE 

















Fine example of George I. silver épergne, low in height above 
the table, richly decorated and admirably proportioned. 


described as a potter's mark meaning 


“top of oven.” ‘Thus the artist 


a doubtful monogram and _ incomplete 


memoir will 


with 
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usually four or more branches for 
candles. Dinner-parties were not 
composed of such vast numbers as 
became fashionable later, a fashion 
which has again died out ; and the 
épergne of early Georgian times 
formed a pleasing ornament for the 
centre of the dark and_ highly 
polished oak tables without making 
a high screen between the guests 
such as the latest examples of its 
race used to do. Most pieces 


shown in the illustrations are of a character 
now greatly admired, 
chest 


But many a plate- 
unappreciated — ex- 
amples both in 


still contains 





suffer in a hard 
world which 
looks for facts 
alone. 


The Renais- 
sance of the 
Epergne. 


The rapid 
growth . of the 
vogue of old 
Sheffield _ plate 
and all kinds of 
Georgian silver 
has done much 
to bring to notice 
the charming 
designs through 








silver and Shef- 
field which may 
from time to 
time be acquired 
for a small out- 
lay. Personally 
I think the re- 
turn to favour of 
the best and 
earliest examples 
of the épergnes 
would be a great 
decorative ad- 
vantage to the 
table, which at 
present labours 
under the dis- 
advantage of in- 
discriminate 








which the 
épergne evolved 
on its way to the 


horrors of the mid-Victorian period. 
collectors of Sheffield and silver find them- 
selves in possession of some example of 
this early form of table decoration, and 


in many cases it has been found 
to serve uncommonly well on a 
modern dinner-table. In Mr. J. W. 
Caldicott’s work on “Values of 
Silver and Sheffield,” he gives some 
charming drawings of varying styles 
which will interest all collectors. 
From these I borrow two or three. 
For modern use, the earliest ex- 
amples are the most suitable, for 
they do not stand high above the 
table and are beautifully propor- 
tioned. The centre formed in the 
old days a fruit, not a flower bowl-— 
roses were for my lady’s parlour 
then. There were dishes for sweets 
and large casters for sugar and 


Silver épergne of a later date, probably when George 1V, was 


Prince of Wales. 


All 


crowding of 
flowers and, 
when in doubt, 


the lavish use of creeping vegetation. 


Eighteenth-Century Miniatures 
may be occasionally found on a holiday 





Ci siineatnenn 














Silver épergne, with pierced and trellis pattern, by 


Ernick Romer, date 1771. 




















hunt. From Tudor times to Queen 
Anne, from George III. to William IV., 
and again in our day the fashion has 
flourished. ‘These charming works were 
generally mounted in fine frames, often 
jewelled and decorated. During the early 
Hanoverian days they 
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Cosway, flourished Engleheart, Andrew 
and Nathaniel Plimer, and John Smart, 
all popular and _ highly competent. 
Memoirs of the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century are full of instances of the 
gift of miniatures from the great people 

of the earth to their 





passed out of vogue 
and many were lost 
sight of. Stolen or 
strayed specimens were 
then usually valued only 
for the gold and jewels 
in which they were 
mounted and the mini- 
ature itself cast aside. 
In this way many fine 
works became com- 
pletely neglected, and 
some such derelicts are 
still floating among the 
less well-informed 
dealers’ shops. It is said 
that noless than twenty- 
four portraits by the 








friends, but with the 
coming of the con- 
venient and inexpen- 
sive photograph this 
delicate and often valu- 
able art again died 
down. 

Then the miniatures 
were somewhat neg- 
lected, and examples 
were sold cheaply and 
drifted into the hands 
of the less cultivated 
dealers, and people who 
placed no value upon 
them. Thus it is still 
possible to chance upon 
specimens in out-of-the- 








comparatively recent 
and popular Richard 


Cosway are not 


Elizabeth Foster, Duchess of Devonshire, by 
Richard Cosway. 


way places. But of 
course thousands of 
pseudo-antique pic- 





now to be located. 
If this be so with 
the work of so care- 
fully collected a 
miniaturist as the 
painter of the Re- 
gency, we may be 
sure that many of 
the old portraits by 
the earlier painters 
are still to be found 
and attributed. 
Only the other day 
an artist told me he 
had discovered an 
hitherto unknown 
Holbein among a 
ducal collection of 
Miniatures, There 
are also a vast quan- 








tures of this char- 
acter are produced 
every year and 
sold to the care- 
less and_ hurried 
amateur. 

There are -some 
excellent and = en- 
tertaining books 
on the art of 
the miniaturist 
which will well re- 
pay the collector 
who reads. Person- 
ally I have found 
Mr. Dudley Heath’s 
volume ‘‘Minia- 
tures” at once the 
most convenient and 
agreeable, but of 








tity of bad copies 
of well-known minia- 
tures to be found ; 
but a little study of 
the careful workmanship of the old ex- 
amples and the careless painting of the 
imitations will enable the student to 
divide the real portraits from the made-up 
pictures. 
Near to 


curious 


that personality, 


Anne Copley, Lady Manners, afterwards Lady 
Huntington, by Richard Cosway. 
Miniatures, 


course Dr. Propert’s 
“History of Minia- 
ture Art” is the 
standard work, while 
Dr. Williamson’s ‘Portrait Miniatures,” 
“George Engleheart,” and the inter- 
esting “Richard Cosway,” with Mr. 
Bradley’s “ Dictionary of Miniaturists,” 
and several works on particular painters 
are extremely valuable. 




















The introduction: ‘*My Fiancée.” 


THE TRAGEDY OF THREE, 


A DOLLS NOVELETTE. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


“HEY were villains. ‘The smartest 

‘| of smart hats, the most polished 

manners, the fiercest moustache 

and the finest imperial ever grown does 

not alter the undeniable fact that they 
were villains 


too enamoured of their gallantry; and 
their false but alluring speeches. 

‘Thus it was that the elder, Gallibux 
by name, meeting her at a smart social 
function and smitten with her dainty 

grace, took 





of the deep- 
est dye, and 


alas!. the 
most _ fasci- 
nating of 
men. 
It.was 
ever — thus, 


and nothing 
to be won- 
deredat that 


she, poor 
trusting 
little maid, 


should be 
in the. grip 
of these two 
men — that 
is to say, in 
the grip of 
their power. 








a wayward 
and an ill- 
omened 
fancy to her. 
Stricken by 
his marked 
attentions, 
she became 
engaged to 
him, and 
loved him 
with (for the 
time being) 
an undi- 
vided heart. 

But that 
was before 
she and 


Rupert met. 
Rupert, al- 
though of 








She was all 


**Two’s company.” 
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debased 
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ideas and one of 
Gallibux’s dupes, 
was yet of gentle 
birth, a man. of 
light and ; easy 
manner, poetic, a 
dreamer, and a 
ladies’ man withal. 
He brought with 
him a new affec- 
tion that found 
its place within 
my lady’s heart ; 
and he too, 
smitten in his 
turn, returned her 
love with all the 
falseness of his 
fallen nature. 
Introduced by 














Gallibux himself, 

who little thought 

of bringing a rival into the field, Rupert 
and the fair one soon fell into each other’s 
ways, and Rupert, unscrupulous wight, 
soon made the most of his opportunities 
and indubitable charms. 

So it happens that Gallibux, taking a 
lonely country walk, sees them on a dis- 
tant seat, sees Rupert’s arm around her 
waist, can almost catch their flowery 
conversation ; and then, with wrath too 
terrible for words, quickens his pace and 
hastens to the scene. Hearing some one 
coming, Rupert casts a hasty glance 
behind. An instant later, being artful, 
he is buried in 


Three's none. 


calm and proud, with dignity and folded 
arms replies, “‘lhe same to you.” “ My 
compliments!” ‘ My card!” 

Poor Marjory, with all her innocence, 
sees now the folly of her perfidious heart, 
sheds bitter tears, and leaves them to 
their wrath, 


The scene is changed: the distance 
measured out, their hats together lie 
upon the sward. ‘Two tried friends, the 
champions of each, stand by to see fair play 
to both alike. For Gallibux and Rupert 
meet again, and meet for “ satisfaction.” 





a book, while 
Marjory turns her 
back and osten- 
tatiously disdains 
to know him. 

Too late, too 
late! Gallibux 
sees all, and yows 
that. the rivals 
shall meet again 
as foes. His 
blood is afire, his 
eyes are aglow; 
with quick and 
passionate steps 
he confronts his 
perjured friend. 
“You scoundrel!” 
he cries, and 
sends his hat to do 
him homage in 














the dust. Rupert, 


“You scoundrel.” 
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For as they look, 
each feels his 
lunge go home 
and pierce the 
other’s breast; 
each also feels the 
others lunge 
come home and 
pierce his own, 
Two thuds 
upon the sward, 
two stifled groans, 
two little tattoos 
beat with quiver- 
ing feet upon the 
ground, and Galli- 
bux and Rupert, 
each with a sword 
pierced through 








** Satisfaction.” 


Their swords are crossed. ‘The word is 
given, and away they go, thrust, parry— 
parry, thrust, almost too quick for the eye 
tofollow. ‘Theseconds lean eagerly forward 
to watch each masterly stroke and guard. 

Thus too another sees them—fair 
Marjory herself. 

A piercing shriek goes quivering through 
the air; the seconds start, the principals 
fight on as fierce as ever. But while they 
fight they recognise that cry. The maid 
has turned their heads before, and now she 
turns their 
heads 


his heart, lie dead. 

This is the end, 
alas! and thus is 
honour satisfied. Aye, honour satisfied, 
you seconds, surely so; for have not two 
base villains breathed their last ? 

And you. poor Marjory, shed not tears 
unless they be for joy, for it grieves us 
much to leave you thus in tears. One whis- 
pered word into your ear, fair maid. These 
men were false! Men were deceivers ever. 
And although your tears may fall and wash 
the paint from off your pretty face before 
they wash away the memory of this day, yet 
even to you this end is honour’ssatisfaction. 
A. W. H. WEsTon. 





OR. C2€ 
m0 £e8:. 
They look 
round, 
and a fatal 
look it 
proves. 
Each one 
has nerved 
himself 
for a final 
lunge, 
each one 
lL o.2k-s 
round to 
gain an in- 
spiration 
from her 
presence, 
and both 
have cause 
to ruetheir 











gaining it, 





The end and honour satisfied. 




















BY PHILIP 
HEY were a pair of waterhens— 
moorhens they would have been 
called in the south, and un- 
doubtedly in years past their ancestors 
lived more up to the name ; but as genera- 
tions slide by they have changed their 
modes of life, and are certainly becoming 
more aquatic. ‘True, their beak is still 
pointed and obviously intended for grazing, 
and their feet are long, but show signs of 
becoming webbed, and they have learnt 
to dive as well as many wild-fowl, and 
better than some, though they don’t do 
it unless they 
are thorough- 
ly cornered, 
and their 
nests are built 
on or near 
water for pre- 
ference. 

This pair 
lived on a 
small flashet, 
much  over- 
grown with 
rushes, such 
cover as they 
liked above 
all things, 
and with no 
trees but a 
few  sallows 
that bowed 
to north-east, 
sure indica- 
tion of the 
direction of 
the most pre- 
vailing wind, 
To the 
workers in 
the potatoes 
growing 
down to the 
water's edge 
they were 
just water- 
hens, “ gae hain buds” ; to the keeper, a 
little more observant, they were streaks of 
black, scudding across the water with their 
feet dangling, and going to, cover in the 
Opposite rushes—he noticed their white 


’ 
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The haunt of the waterhen. 


T. OYLER. 


tail under-coverts disappearing with jerks 
into the reeds, while the bird uttered its 
danger-call, “tchk, tchk,” a noise much 
like that made by drawing the tongue 
across the roof of the mouth to make a 
horse gee-up, but rather higher and 
louder. 

It never occurred to him to try imitating 
this call and watch the effect: he had 
heard that waterhens were destructive to 
young wild-fowl, and he never lost an 
opportunity of shooting one. Of evenings 
in the summer, or during the fall in the 
crops, he had 
his oppor- 
tunities, for 
waterhens lie 
very tight, 
and offer the 
easiest possi- 
ble _ straight- 
away shot. 

It was a 
bright day, 
towards the 
middle of 
June, when 
Mother 
Waterhen 
had already 
eight liver- 
on-buff eggs 
in. her nest 
in the reeds, 
and was feed- 
ing herself up 
preparatory 
to her sixteen 
days of in- 
cubation, 
when the 
tragedy 
occurred, It 
was this way. 
She had been 
pecking 
young grass 
shoots on the flashet’s edge, and was 
returning to see that her nest was safe, 


never going far from it now, for 


naturally her anxieties increased with the 
She felt secure, for 


number of her eggs. 
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her greatest enemy, the fox, who has a 
nice taste for waterfowl and fish, does 
not like wetting his pads—this she knew 
well enough, and had chosen a site some 
five yards from shore; and a water-rat, 
who smelt egg and felt hungry, found her 
red beak with its yellow point so sharp 
on his head and so near his eye that he 
drew an imaginary radius round the nest, 
marked it “danger” in his mind, and 
informed his relations of the fact. 

But there were things that Mother 
Waterhen had not foreseen: a pinioned 
mallard duck had been put on the flashet, 
and her call had attracted a mate, who 
stayed with her till her period of incuba- 
tion and then went off to find another, 
there being, as always, more ducks than 
drakes among the various wild-fowl. The 
pinioned one had hatched off fifteen fluffy 
black-and-yellow ducklings, and _ their 
appetites were enormous, ‘The mother, 
well knowing that she couldn’t satisfy 
them by her own foraging, led them all 
on to the water, and they spent their 
hours catching flies and insects. That 
was the origin of all the trouble, for 
Mother Waterhen, returning from her 
feeding, found the ducklings pecking 
insects from off her nest, an unpardonable 
crime, and vigorously “shooed” them 
away, harassing the duck and her family 
till they were right out into open water. 
Of course the duck could have turned on 
her and thrashed her soundly, but in the 
animal kingdom right is might, except 
in the case of birds and beasts of prey, 
and the duck knew as well as anything 
that she was in the wrong: had the water- 
hen intruded on her nest, the position 
would have been reversed. 


‘The keeper, coming his rounds, heard 
the racket, saw the waterhen finishing 
the chase in open water, and stood still. 
So it was true that the waterhens were 
destructive to wild-fowl ; here was proof, 
perfect and absolute—that settled the 
question for ever. So, as she paddled 
back, calling to her mate to tell him all 
about it, and engrossed for the moment 
in her troubles, she was bowled over with 
a charge of 6’s; her yellow legs gave a 
few spasmodic kicks, but when the retriever 
reached her she was stone dead. Poor 
waterhens: how many find the same end 
for the same reason from ignorant keepers ! 

Her mate, always most assiduous, had 
heard the noise, and was coming as 


fast as he could paddle to see what was 
happening. Being on the look-out, he 
noticed the keeper, and turned into the 
thickest reeds with many danger-calls and 
more than many jerks of his white-under- 
neath tail. ‘hese were both stopped by 
the gun report : to this he was accustomed, 
for the flashet always held snipe, and snipe 
caused many gunshots in a year, and he 
lay low, with his body pressed mostly 
under water—a position that, he had learnt 
by experience, escaped the nose and eyes 
of the retriever. Here he stayed till the 
water round him ceased to show motion, 
caused by the swimming dog, and all 
around was quiet, when he slowly emerged, 
making soft “chucks” to his mate ; receiv- 
ingno answer, he concluded that the danger 
was not away, and took cover again. His 
patience, like that of all creatures of the 
wild, was infinite, and next time he left 
hiding was an hour or more later, and his 
tactics were different. He came to some 
reeds on the edge of the open water, 
poked his head through so that he had 
a clear view (himself being hidden), and 
*cre-creeched ” loudly and watched. ‘The 
call would have attracted the attention 
of anything that was near, and caused 
it to move ; that was his motive for doing 
it, and it served him well often. It is a 
device adopted by many birds, turned 
into a fine art by owls. There was no 
effect, so he knew that all was safe, and 
paddled towards the nest, ‘ chucking” 
softly. He was surprised at getting 
no answer, so he “chucked” louder. 
Still no answer. He imagined she might 
have gone to the far end of the flashet, 
made for it, and hunted everywhere. 
Towards sundown, when she did not 
return to their roosting-nest on the 
reeds, he got really anxious, and when 
it got dark, and he realised that he was 
left alone in the world, he was a most 
pitiful, heart-broken, but still courageous 
little person. His tail no longer was jerked 
up to show the white of it—the white that 
would have acted later as a guide flag to 
the little ones—and his head was stretched 
far forward ; but his energy was not yet 
spent, and his spirit was unbroken. For 
four whole days and nights he continued 
the search, ‘sleeping none, and eating 
little, till he was convinced that it was 
futile. Associations were too sorrowful, 
and he decided to leave the flashet for 
ever. Waiting till after sundown, he 
slowly made his way through the potatoes, 
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some beans, and hay—all these fields he 
knew, for of evenings he used to come with 
his mate to the hay and search for slugs 
and insects and graze young grass shoots. 
But beyond the hay was the huge world, 
unknown to him, and he walked it with 
that caution that characterises all creatures 
in strange fields. ‘There was a gully ad- 
joining the hay field, with a canopy of fine 
beeches and spruces and an undergrowth 
of hemlock, wild parsley, and rhubarb, 
while a runlet 
ran through 
the length of 
it. ‘Towards 
sun-up he 
found the 
runlet, and 
wandered up 
it the whole 
day long, all 
his senses 
alert. A 
brown trout 
in one of the 
many pools 
rose clean out 
of the water 
to catch a fly, 
and landed 
in it with a 
splash that 


caused the 
waterhen a 
fright, for 
there were 


no fish in 
the stagnant 
flashet ; apart 
from that his 
progress was 
smooth, but 
his days of 
sorrow and 
unrest now 
showed. their 
effect on him, and he had to rest at 
night. Knowing that the banks of a 
burn are not safe roosting, he flew some 
ten feet into a holly and went off to 
sleep, not with his head under his wing, 
as birds accustomed to building in trees 
would have done, but with his head 
and neck drawn straight down, and as 
much into his body as possible: here for 
the first time Nature provided him con- 
solation and respite from his grief. 


Through the fall he worked his way, 





The nest on the “Seagull.” 
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like the trout, up stream day upon day, 
and winter found him and them at a lake 
bordered with rushes and rhododendrons, 
surrounded on all sides with huge spruces 
and beeches, and an undergrowth of young 
firs. The lake and young trees had been 
there but few years, but Nature had carried 
out man’s idea so well that wild-fowl of all 
kinds came and visited it, and when the 
water got a fringe of reeds they made a 
permanent home ; good feeding and good 
reed cover 
was most of 
all what they 
wanted; 


there was 
abundance of 
both, and 
there were, 
in addition, 
two small 
islands that 


appealed to 
them at once 
as roosting- 
grounds and 
resting - sites, 
secure from 
their great 
enemy, the 
fox. 

Here our 
waterhen 
forgot his 
sorrow, for he 
found others 
of his kind, 


and found, 
like all the 
wild, that it 


took most of 
the day to 
get a meal in 
the _ winter, 
and most of 
the night to 
see that he didn’t become one to some 
one else. 

He watched the fieldfares come to the 
neighbouring fields, stay some days, and 
proceed farther south. He heard the geese 
come honking overhead, honk, honka, 
honk, honk, honk, led V-shaped by an old 
gander at the apex to warmer spots in 
November, and back to their wilds in the 
far north when the ice gave out. He 
saw his own water freeze up and drive the 
mallard, pochard, and teal to the sea or 
south; but it was fora few weeks only, just 
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as the sun was beginning to get back its 
power. 


Peace, beloved by waterfowl, had been 
theirs the winter through; appreciating this, 
and their surroundings, the birds had all 
mated, and some of them brought off 
chicks, before the owner of the lake and 
woods returned from abroad with his 
family. 

Our waterhen, after several refusals, 
had his proposal accepted by a year-old 
bird, the only one of a clutch of nine that 
was brought up; she had been hatched 
late on in the season—an advantage, for 
the weather and water were warmer, ‘The 
other waterhens had chosen their same 
mates, and many of them the same sites 
for their nests, and were already incubating 
when our pair started building. Their 
choice was unanimous, but quaint : it was, 
in fact, a boy’s small derelict boat, some 
three feet long; it had been sailed and 
left on the water, where the winds of fall 
and. winter had taken away sheet and 
tackle. The name Seagué/, painted fore 
and aft, showed among other things that it 
was some old sailor’s work and pleasure. 
Little he could have imagined that any 
birds would convert it into a happy home. 

Though it drifted a little, it did not 
move far, for there was a drag on it; the 
cord originally used by the boy to pull 
the boat along hung down in the water, 
and had caught a small water-logged 
branch that acted as an anchor. 

It was some five yards from shore, and 
quite in open water. The nest, built of 
dry brown reeds and ferns, was run up in 
two days, he bringing the material and 
she arranging it; as a lining, they put a 
few dead leaves, and as trimming, a few 
green rushes. A rhododendron, over- 
hanging the water on the near shore, 
offered a hiding-place in case of alarms. 


There had been a heavy storm, and all 
the burns were consequently in spate ; 
the lake, too, rose steadily hour after 
hour till it was two feet above its summer 
level. The Seagu/7 and her nest rode 
well, and only dragged her natural anchor 
some five yards, and never caused the 
owners of the nest any anxiety. How 
they had scored off all the others, thanks 
to their originality ! for the others, who had 


allowed for a rise of about eighteen 
inches of water and built in rushes, 


rhododendrons, or reeds, had had to 
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watch, all impotent, their nests and 
eggs carried bodily away in a surging 
muddy current. The Seagud/ drifted 
near to a rhododendron; that was an 
advantage, since during incubation the 
birds could just slip under its kind cover- 
ing leaves in case of danger. 

The boy, back with his parents from 
abroad, was walking the path round the 
lake, when he espied the Seagud/. 

“Well, I’m blowed, that’s pretty good 
cheek!” he said; and Father Waterhen 
didn’t know whether to sit tight or take 
cover (he always took day and she night 
duty). As the incubating days had only 
just started, he glided off the nest into 
the water and under the rhododendron. 
The boy, who loved the wild and _ its 
creatures, counted the eggs and then 
looked for the waterhen and found him, 
holding on to a root under water with his 
feet, his red-and-yellow beak and _ nostrils 
alone showing above water. This was a 
trick he had learnt from his father, and it 
was good, too, for none but the observant 
would have seen him, and he could himself 
see what was happening. Later he showed 
it to his own children, 

From the time that Mother Waterhen 
laid her first egg, she sat on it at night 
and every successive night till the clutch 
numbered nine, when the incubating days 
started. Father Waterhen kept a 104° 
Fahr, temperature up during the day as 
well. The Seagu// noticed the extra 
weight of eggs and birds, and they had to 
put extra rushes and ferns daily to keep 
the nest well above water. Apart from 
that all went well, and after sixteen days 
there hatched three little chicks. ‘They 
were born with their eyes open and their 
mouths proficient at uttering ‘“ peeving ” 
little noises: their bodies were black 
down, their eyes bloodshot, their heads 
nearly bald with the few feathers parted 
down the middle, their feet and legs 
black, their wings like fins ; they were, in 
fact, about as homely as a three-months- 
old coloured boy. As soon as they were 
out of the shells, the shells were put over- 
board and sank—that was another advan- 
tage in having a nest on the water, for 
shells betray things that are to the taste of 
foxes and rats. When their feathers were 
dry, Father Waterhen led them to the 
rhododendron, where mother looked after 
them in the daytime, and got them back 
into the nest at night; but how? Well, 
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they swam to the Seagul/, where 
mother and father lifted them on to the 
deck ; one each side of a chick, they put 
their heads under water and them, then 
raised them. When on the deck, the 
chicks found the nest as impossible to 
climb on to as a house would be to a frog. 
But this was no great obstacle, and was 
soon overcome. One of the masts, with 
a bit of sail attached to it, was still lying 
on the deck; this the old birds put up 
against the nest, so that it made a fine 
ladder. The chicks could now be got to 
bed with comfort. The way they got out 
of it was quick and quaint: they just 
scrambled to the edge and let themselves 
fall into the water, making a splash like 
a raindrop. ‘They did not ail hatch off 
the same day, as mallard chicks would 
have done. ‘There was a difference of 
age of four days between the youngest and 
eldest. Then two eggs were still un- 
hatched, but these were addled and soon 
kicked out, so that the nest was now 
clean and “ cumfy,” and Mother Waterhen 
took them all into it for the night. 
Father Waterhen was so fashed at having 
nothing to do, that he built himself a 
nest alongside the other, and after some 
persuasion was allowed the care of two of 
the seven cheepers. 


They were well out on the water, being 
fed with insects and young weed shoots 
by their parents, as the dog came along 
the bank. ‘‘Tchk” (danger), screamed 
mother, “‘tchk, tchk—dive,” and seven 
little heads went under water, but the 
little bodies were so buoyant that they 
refused to follow, and stuck up in the air. 
Mother dived too, just in front of them, 
so that they could see her white tail and 
where to go (they had learnt to follow this 
flag). She was.a “ silkie,” and could not fly 
—the barbules of her wing feathers were 
too soft—but this did not prevent her 
using her wings as fins. Meantime, Father 
Waterhen had flown and landed in the 
water close to the dog, and was spiashing 
it in his face; that made the dog mad, 
and he went for him and missed him by 
an inch. That made him madder, and he 
determined to collar that wounded bird ; 
he followed him the whole length of the 
pond, when, to his disgust, it suddenly 
put a distance of two hundred yards 
between them by coolly flying off. What 
a fool he had been! He would go and 
take it out of that black cat at the 
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farm. ... And the Waterhen family 
joined up, and soon after went to their 
nests. ‘The little peeving notes turned into 
happy ones, and then faded away into sleep. 

So the boy found them at four in the 
morning—the old birds’ feathers dew- 
covered after a clear summer night—and 
walked by on tiptoe, so as not to disturb 
them. + 

This is arecord of a few, very few, of the 
doings of my waterhens. I say “my,” 
because I watchedthem daily formonthson 
end, their comings and goings, their work 
and play ; and they watched me fishing in 
their lake or idling in the woods that 
bordered it, and came to have no fear of 
me, for they built a roosting-nest on the 
path that led to my timber shack under 
the pines; they watched me bathing, 
and I daresay thought me a pretty poor 
swimmer; they watched me feed the 
young wild duck, and helped them through 
their breakfast; and sometimes peeped 
at me under my rug, if they were up 
before me in the morning--which was 
not often. They regularly searched my 
shack for crumbs of anything that the 
greedy robins and early blackbirds might 
have left, but they gave that up, because 
one day Father Waterhen got his head in 
a paper bag where buns had been, and 
could not get it out—at least, not the way 
it went in ; he pushed it through the paper, 
leaving his body inside and his feet to 
walk on it. Perhaps my _ laughter 
frightened him, he looked so _ funny 
stumbling away down the path ; or perhaps 
Mrs. Waterhen made jokes at him for 
looking so stupid ; or perhaps he thought 
ita sort of trap. Anyway, for the future 
he was always satisfied to peer round the 
corner of the shack, and never came in 
again, while I was there, though he always 
looked as if he were longing to. Of all 
my woodfolk friends, fur or feather, he got 
perhaps most admiration from me, for his 
unselfishness, for his loyalty to his spouse, 
for his patience in teaching the little 
cheepers, and his watchfulness for their 
safety. The protection that I afforded 
him was but scant return for many pretty 
lessons that he taught me. And when 
the summer waned, and the south claimed 
me, it was with a sad heart that I left 
him and the murmur of the forest, the 
call of the bird, the silent tread of twilight, 
and the presence of animals, that go to 
make the deep unconscious harmony of 
the world beautiful. 
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IV. 
LETTY DAGGET’S RED BOOK. 


OxFrorD, Fed. 2, 1903. 
SUPPOSE this is a nice enough 
| boarding-house ; but, never having 
been out of my own home, it seems 
dreadfully strange tome—dreadfully strange 
to sit down with fifteen people one has 
never seen before, and break bread with 
them ; to share with strangers, whom one 
would never think of choosing as friends, 
so sweet a thing as home! I don’t like 
to write the word “home” here ; it’s too 
sweet to me, too dear. I’ve a room 
about an inch wide, and my trunk, which 
is all there is of New Orleans left, stands 
out in the hall. There are no Americans 
here. I’m glad. I wish I were the only 

American in the world without a hume. 


OxForD, Fed. 4, 1903. 


I’m studying here. I’m to follow a 
general course of mathematics under 


the direction of a man I haven’t seen 
as yet. Indeed, I haven’t presented 
my letter to him. I’m afraid. Nobody 
has penetrated my solitude; not even 
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the fifteen boarders have really disturbed 
it. All day I read and work in my room, 
and in the afternoon I take a walk in 
one of the college gardens. ‘I'he buildings 
are beautiful, and the parks and gardens 
lovely, only they seem cold and desolate 
now. Every stern man I see I wonder 
if he is Mr. Dagget. 


OxForD, ed. 5, 1903. 

There are quantities of men everywhere. 
Several come here in the evenings to call, 
and stay to supper, often. ‘There are two 
pretty girls in the house. The other night 
the landlady asked me if I wouldn’t stay 
down and have some music with them. 
I was so lonely that I accepted. We 
sang college songs, and I played for them 
on a bad piano, but it was better than 
another desolate evening alone in my 
room. 


OxrorD, Feb 6, 1903. 
Mr. Dagget is stern and old. I 
learned this to-day from one of the 
students. They say he never smiles, 
and never speaks unless on a subject of 
mathematics, and he is so absent-minded 
and forgetful that he often goes out in 
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winter without his hat. I asked if he 
were beloved by the students, and then 
Mr. Clement laughed at the word. 

*‘ Dagget beloved ? Good Lord! Why, 
Miss Thorpe, he isn’t unpopular, but you 
might as well speak of a cude or a triangle 
being beloved !” 


OxForD, Fed. 7, 1903. 

I’ve only money enough to stay here 
three months, and if I am to accomplish 
anything I shall have to send my letter 
to Mr. Dagget. It has given me a 
bad headache to make myself decide. 
But if I funk before seeing him, how 
shall I ever be able to start out all alone 
to face a whole world of Daggets, and 
worse! This place is less and less home 
to me; it grows terrifying. One of the 
students asked me to marry him; he is 
very rich, and doesn’t look more than 
seventeen years old. But, of course, he 
is! Perhaps after years of drudgery in 
other people’s houses I shall regret not 
having accepted him. But I can’t now— 
when I am so young, and think I know 
what it might be to love some day. 


OxrorD, Fed. 8, 1903. 

Mr. Dagget came to see me this 
afternoon, I received him in the general 
parlour, and one of the pretty girls was 
receiving two men in another corner. 
He stayed about seven minutes. He 
asked me my full name, my age, and 
everything I had studied, and wrote it all 
down in a note-book. Then he said, 
“T am at liberty every afternoon from 
five to six. If it would meet with your 
plans, I will come myself and go over the 
branch of mathematics in which you most 
need to perfect yourself.” 

My father and he were here in Oxford 
together, and Mr. Dagget said, “I re- 
member your father” (as if it were one 
of the few things he really did remember !) 
“and I shall be glad to do something for 
his child.” 

As Mr. Dagget was the only human 
being who had said father’s name for 
weeks to me, and is indeed the only 
human being on whom I have any claim 
in the world, I wanted to cry, but I knew 
he would have hated it. 

During the seven minutes he stayed he 
never looked at me, but above my head, 
and when he went I felt sure he had seen 
me through and through, and, nevertheless, 
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would have passed me without knowing 
me in the street. 


OxForD, Fed. 10, 1903. 

One of the pretty girls lends me her 
sitting-room every day from five to six. 
I have my lessons there. My head is hot 
and my feet are cold, and I haven’t a 
very clear idea of anything during the 
hour, but afterwards, on thinking it over, 
I find it has been delightful! I never 
imagined mathematics could be poetical, 
but they can! They said I had a talent 
for it in school, and in the position which 
has been offered me it is required that I 
teach one girl of seventeen the highest 
branches. I feel like a Lilliputian in a 
giant sea at my lessons. I sink and 
choke, and the first thing I know, 
Mr. Dagget has pulled me up and lands 
me high and dry. It is very, very good 
of him to do this for me. It is wonderful, 
for he is a great student, and works night 
and day. When he teaches he no longer 
looks over you, but at you—through you, 
right into you, and yet it is so impersonal 
you feel that he sees only figures in place 
of the human face. 


OxrorD, Feb. 24, 1903. 

I feel like saying that I have learned 
more with Mr. Dagget in two weeks 
than in all my school life put together. 
I work terribly hard for him, nearly all 
the time between, and although I never 
liked study, I want to be prepared for 
him, and, then, I must be prepared, for 
I am to make my livelihood with this little 
brain and all the will I possess. 


OxrForD, Fed. 25, 1903. 

Mr. Dagget never asks me a ques- 
tion about myself. He has never since 
referred to father or to my plans. He 
doesn’t think of me as an entity at 
all. He has called me several different 
names—Miss Brown, Miss Thomas (I 
wonder who they are ?) and once he called 
me “ Mary,” and I still more wonder who 
she is! The other day as I was studying 
I stupidly scrawled “ Letty” all across the 
pages of my pad, and left it among the 
sheets of fresh copy I gave the professor. 
How could one suppose he would observe 
it?—but he must have done so, for he 
called me Letty. 1 don’t know why, but 
somehow my heart stopped almost ; com- 
ing from his formal lips, the name sounded 
so little and so strange. He did it twice! 
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He called me Letty all through the hour, 
as if he had done so all his life—would 
do so all his life! For several days he 
continued, and then called me Miss 
Thorpe again, and I was as struck then 
by its strangeness as I had been by the 
other, and liked it less. I don’t know 
where I ever found the courage, but I said, 
“Won't you go.on calling me Letty, 
Mr. Dagget? No. one does, of course. 
It was father’s name for me.” 

He blushed, and, I believe, looked at 
me for the first time since we’ve met, and 
I saw that he was quite unconscious of 
having called me anything or of ever 
having spoken to me. ‘Then he smiled, 
actually laughed very agreeably, and said 
of course he would call me Letty if he 
could remember ; and he made a note of 
it, I guess, for he has been good about 
it, and only calls me Mary now and then! 
Mary is Mr. Dagget’s sister, older than 
he, and as timid and shrinking as he is 
cold and assured. She came to call. 


OxrorD, Fed. 27, 1903. 
It seems to be a very simple thing to 
ask a woman to marry you. Another 
young man has done so. I have flowers 
every day, and books and candy and 
notes and letters all the time. Neither 
of the pretty girls appears to harbour any 
jealousy or ill-will towards me. They 
take it as a joke, and giggle and make fun 
over it, and have renounced in one or two 
instances their vé/e of flirting with their 
friends to play the part of confidante or 
confessor. ‘They are all kind to me, too; 
and bring me books and flowers as well. 
The intense cold and snow keep me much 
indoors ; I shrink from it horribly. ‘This 
is nearly March. In the South it would 
be already soft and warm. When I open 
my windows at home the air seems like 
a beautiful gift that comes in to me full 
of sweetness. Here there are no good 
smells. Cooking odours all through the 
house, and a dead, flat smell of co/d out 
of doors. 
OxForRD, J/arch 1, 1903. 
I asked Mr. Dagget if he thought 
I could take my position in June, and he 
told me he was not yet prepared to say. 
If I can’t, I don’t know what zw#// become 
of me, because I’ve only enough money 
to last till then. 
OxForD, March 2, 1903. 
Mr. Dagget is beautiful. His pupils 
would laugh if they read this! Above 
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all, Mr. Clement, who said he was “‘like 
a cube.” He is very tall, and a little 
bowed at the shoulders; big and spare, 
with a great nervous force. He has thick, 
dark hair, with only a thread or two of 
grey at the temples. He wears it very 
short, and it has the dull quality of a 
shadow. His forehead is as white as a 
girl’s. He looks as if he had never 
known or seen or felt a Gare, and as if all 
his thought and meditation and study 
were concentrated in his eyes. They are 
wonderful, dark and clear, set under his 
brows which look like caverns. He wears 
very powerful glasses, and when they are 
off his eyes look childlike and rather 
melancholy, as if they were suddenly 
unprotected and at the mercy of the 
world. I can’t describe features, but his 
are good, and his face is thin. He has 
a thick, short moustache, and his mouth 
is very stern ang cold, except when he 
smiles. I’ve only seen him smile twice, 
and I shall never forget the times. I 
have wondered what could come to him 
to waken often and at will that radiant 
look—and I have thought that it would 
be a wonderful happiness to be that 
cause, 
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DacceEt’s code of honour would not 
permit him to exercise any surveillance 
over his wife. His conception of what 
the ordinary etiquette of mental thinking 
required would not allow him now to 
pursue her with accusing thoughts, and 
he would not, so he said to himself, 
further doubt her. He had forgiven her, 
and this, as well as other things, meant 
that he must thenceforth believe her worth 
forgiving, and to be the person of charac- 
ter and fibre still worthy to make salvation 
of her his care. But, annoyingly, none of 
his theories, or high planes of principle, 
or rules—as to how human beings under 
certain conditions should comport them- 
selves—served Dagget any more in think- 
ing of the woman whom he _ had left 
peacefully at her letter-writing task. He 
doubted her every thought. He mis- 
trusted every look and word whose 
significance was not plain as day. Would 
it bring him peace to dog her footsteps, 
to discover where she passed her time ?— 
for she was scarcely ever within the hotel. 
Why should he not ask? He pardoned 
her not at all—and why ? 














“The troubled gentleman saw no more than usual of the street scenes and the crowd, generally 


ignored. by a mind absorbed in accurate calculations. 
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After the visit to the Aquarium, in 
order to pursue his thoughts in quiet, he 
had refused the escort of his Italian friend, 
and returned alone to his hotel, slowly 
following along the promenade to the sea. 
‘The crowd, taking advantage of the cool 
brightness of the day, fanned by a strong 
sea breeze, poured itself about him: well- 
dressed men and women in little social 
twos or threes, the typical, chattering 
Neapolitan throng of dandies and world- 
lings, enlivened now and then by the 
uniform of an officer, made picturesque 
by the dress of a priest. Smart little 
pony carts, whose tall drivers sat with 
knees bunched up to the chin, flashed by. 
Contadini with donkeys, the rabble of 
beggars on foot, mingled with the careless 
and well-fed. 

To the left spread the bay, and to the 
right Naples climbed up a hill, where the 
villas hid behind darkling cypress and 
pine and on arocky ledge. Dagget’s hotel 
gave its terraces to the vision of the bay. 

The troubled gentleman saw no more 
than usual of the street scenes and the 
crowd, generally ignored by a mind 
absorbed in accurate calculations. 

How would he be forced to treat the 
problem before him? What was the 
outcome to be? Would there be an 
ultimate wreck? Had he done wrong in 
not procuring a divorce and leaving Letty 
free to pursue her life as she would? 
She had not wished it; she- herself had 
chosen. If his son were destined to 
grow up beside them, what an atmosphere 
of estrangement his home would be ! 

Dagget had crossed over from the sea 
wall, and now took the promenade between 
the files of closely trimmed trees of the 
Piazza, There were quantities of children 
about—sturdy, dark-eyed, pretty little 
things, with gaily beribboned nurses. 

The gentleman was obliged to stop 
short, for in front of him rolled a white 
mass of lace and muslin, as a wilful child 
threw itself violently down on the path 
in a passion of tears. The nurse, with 
much loud Italian ejaculation, gathered 
up the bundle of kicking legs and laces, 
and the professor passed on; but his 
glance had rested for a second on the 
struggling, crying child-—a little boy some 
three years of age; it recalled his son, 
and yet he would scarcely have known his 
own in hat and coat, should he come 
upon him in the street unawares. 

Dagget sighed, and, taking himself to 
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task for an absorption both sentimental 
and emotional, vigorously pulled his mind 
in order and forced himself to think back to 
his visit with the savant at the Aquarium. 
But with the apparition of the first glass 
apartment where the slow-moving fish 
brilliantly disported their ruby scales 
came the decision that a foot pace was 
too mild for his state of mind, and that 
for the hour at least, the habits of 
cephalopoda in the bay of Naples were 
indifferent to him. He hailed a cab, and 
told the cocchiere to drive briskly to 
Bertolini’s. 


VI. 
LETTY DAGGET’S RED BOOK. 


OXFORD, A4fri/ 5, 1903. 

I HAVEN’r. seen Mr. Dagget for days 
and days. He has been to London. 
The little break, the little absence, shows 
me how much the friendship—if I can 
call it so—has been. I have lived for 
that one hour now for weeks. It made a 
circle, and the other twenty-three hours 
went heavily around it. 


OXFORD, Afril 7, 1903. 

On Easter every one had been out to 
church, and I had not left my room all 
day. It was very warm for the season, 
and everybody wore new spring clothes. 
I had none. I couldn’t even get a new 
hat, and I felt poor and shabby in my 
winter black. 

Mr. Dagget came at three o'clock, 
and asked me if I would like to take 
a walk with him. He was very kind. 
He talked delightfully about other things 
than mathematics. I never knew he had 
another thought. Then, all of a sudden, 
he dropped into his habitual silence, and 
never spoke once again until he left me 
at the boarding-house. 


OxFoRD, April 28, 1903. 

For some time my lessons have gone 
shockingly. I don’t seem able to prepare 
them—far less recite them. Yesterday 
in the afternoon the sun shone quite 
warmly, so that I opened my window, 
and when Mr. Dagget came I was sitting 
in the soft, delicious air and sunlight. 
Sometimes he forgets to take his hat off 
for a long while, sometimes he forgets his 
book. He never has a pencil ready, and 
once he carried away my handkerchief in 




















“The face before him was, for the first time perhaps in his life, clear before his 
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his pocket by mistake. I could have 
laughed about it if it had been one of the 
students, but not withhim. ‘To-day there 
was a bunch of primroses on the table, 
that one of the pretty girls had sent me. 
Wonder of wonders, Mr. Dagget saw 
them! 

“T didn’t know that there were any 
” (he called them by their botanical 
name) “out yet. Spring comes rather 
late this year in Oxford.” 

I told him that he should see the 
Riviera now, that it was glowing like 
summer. He said that he thought the 
South was devitalising, and I told him I 
thought the North was ‘“ benumbing.” 
He waited a little, and then repeated, 
“ Benumbing to what ?” 

And I didn’t know quite how to answer, 
so I said, ‘“ ‘To everything like feeling.” 

After a few moments he said, “I never 
had my brain work-better than in Labra- 
dor, where I went with a party of 
scientists. I did four times my usual 
amount of work, and the thermometer 
was below zero.” 

Sometimes I am sure that he hasn’t a 
human feeling in his breast, and it makes 
me suffer to think it. Then I realise 
how very patient he has been with me, 
and how his cleverness must have been 
taxed; and I remember, above all, his 
smile, and I feel that under the hard, 
stern, methodical scientist there is another 
man;and... ” 





OXFORD, April 30, 1903. 

Mr. Dagget has asked me to marry 
him. The last time we had lessons, he 
left the house without his hat, and he 
was in the street when I discovered it. 
Then he did not come at all for several 
days, and sent no word. On Saturday 
afternoon, when I had been waiting an 
hour before my window, he came in. I 
got out my pen and my books to work, 
but he said, “I am not going to work 
with you to-day, Letty.” I can remember 
every word he said. Nothing has meant 
so much to me in all my life—of course 
—of course. 

“Next month you go to Dorsetshire to 
the position you told me of ?” 

I said yes, if he thought I was prepared. 

“You tell me you are not nineteen 
years old ?” 

**T shall be in a few weeks.’ 

“Thaveanother proposition to make you. 
You can think it carefully over and give 
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me your answer on Monday. Would you 
consider marrying me and living here in 
Oxford? I have inherited some money 
—enough to make a comfortable home 
for you. In a year or two I shall resign 
from my position, and carry on my private 
research work. I am twenty years older 
than you are, but in many ways Tama 
young man. My father lived to be ninety- 
three.” He got up here. “On Monday 
I will come to hear your answer at the 
usual hour, unless you send me a note 
telling me not to come.” 

When he got to the door I asked him 
to stop a moment. 

I told him that it wasn’t necessary for 
me to have till Monday—that I knew now 
what the answer would be. 

He looked startled and surprised... “I 
would rather you thought it over,’ he 
urged ; “but if you at once feel sure——” 

I said I felt quite sure, and that if he 
wanted to marry me I would try to bea 
good wife. 

I know that he didn’t love me in the 
least, that he married me from kindness, 
from pity, because he saw I was too stupid 
and too timid to make my way in the 
world alone ; because I was his friend’s 
desolate orphan child. I knew that he 
never even dreamed that it was—might 
be—a sacrifice of my youth; that he 
never even wondered if I cared, had ever 
cared, for any one ; and I said, in spite 
of all, that I would marry him. 

I have no wedding clothes, not even a 
new wedding dress. He says we will be 
married in Oxford, and that we will go to 
London and prolong his Easter vacation, 
as there is a certain professor there he 
wants to see. 

I shall never wait for him any more to 
come at four o’clock to hear my _ stupid 
recitals, I shall never sit and watch for 
him to come. He will be at home, where 
I am, and with all my soul and strength 1 
will try—try—to—be a good wife to my 
husband. 


VII. 


In Naples, following his meditations, 
poor Dagget fatuously said to himself, 
“Tf I only knew how she fe/¢—what she 
did! If only I understood, 1 could then 
forget and continue my work and life, 
and let her lead her own,” 

If he only knew what? What did he 
wish to know? That here in Naples she 
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was continuing her friendship with Faver- 
hill? ‘That he had come from England to 
her? It was incredible of them both! But 
in case of such knowledge, he could then 
part from her irrevocably, at once, which 
would of course signify that he could take 
up his interesting work in peace! Or did 
he wish to be certain that she was wretched 
and unhappy? ‘That she grieved for her 
child? Could he, then, in that case, 
forget? It was not so simple! He had 
thought that the fact of his pardon pre- 
supposed a faith in her, and precluded— 
given the fact that she had chosen to break 
the chain of her dishonour—that he should 
ever speak to her of the past, or even let 
her surmise a doubt. He must, at what- 
ever cost, live up to this contract. Not 
entirely because his work dragged, nor 
because the solitude of his room became 
for the first time in his whole life jntoler- 
able, nor because he felt a sense of duty 
toward her now that he had thus planned 
their close companionship in this foreign 
town, but for other reasons, the professor 
began to seek Letty’s society. 

“Would you care,” he suggested, “to 
do a little reading with me ?” 

“Tt would make me think of Miss 
Bixbie’s boarding-house ”—she — smiled. 
“You will remember it—the sitting-room, 
with all the photographs of students 
around? Ah, those long winter after- 
noons!” Letty seemed to muse. “And 
how cold it was, after the South! And 
how I used to listen to the wind and to 
the rain!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Dagget sat over their 
dessert in the glass-covered dining-room, 
a metropolitan, cosmopolitan world around 
them. The room was warm, but Letty 
shivered as she spoke of Oxford. Dagget 
felt a pang, and the expression of his 
wife’s mobile face, whose lights and 
shadows were beginning to be an agree- 
able, puzzling study for him, was one of 
keen sadness, 

“You found them, those days, then, so 
long, Letty.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said gently ; “ you were 
there only an hour, you see, and before it 
and after it there were twenty-three of 
them, all one colour. The South is so 
different, and I was always with my father ; 
he made a companion of me—a friend. 
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I adore him,” she said. 
father.” 

Dagget, as the tone of her voice came 
to him soft and sweet, was carried to the 
realisation that he had never heard her 
speak like this before—never heard her 
speak of herself, of any intimate feeling. 
‘The extreme term, ‘adoration,’ fell 
warmly from her lips—sad as was the 
connection, she evidently loved to say it. 
He felt a sharp sting of jealousy at the 
word, a singular need of it—a wish for it, 
as if he saw given to another a jewel 
which he suddenly coveted. If she said 
it like this in filial affection, what had she 
said, and with what passion, to the man 
she loved ? 

Letty lifted her head and looked out 
now through the window. 

“T like it here, it’s so gay and bright. 
Everybody seems to be enjoying life—not 
puzzling out how to live, and whether it is 
right or wrong to have a good time! 
Have you noticed the faces of the people 
one sees? ‘They are all smiles and anima- 
tion. And the soft, wonderful air, so full 
of delicious smells. I would like to live 
in Italy.” 

Dagget put down the apple he was 
peeling, took off his glasses, wiped them, 
and, putting them back, stared at his wife. 

Her enthusiasms! She had them, then! 
Live in Italy! He had not observed the 
Neapolitan faces other than to think them 
a self-indulgent, luxurious, idle people, 
behindhand in civilisation, slow in com- 
merce. But the face before him was, for 
the first time perhaps in his life, clear 
before his eyes. It was mobile, sensitive ; 
her thoughts and feelings passed as quickly 
over it as sun and shadow over a rippling 
pool. 

“The strongest influence,” Dagget said, 
“in Italy at present is the North Ameri- 
can republic.” 


“I adored my 





Mrs. Dagget murmured softly, “And 
the strongest influence on /Ais North 
American is Italy.” 

He returned to his subject. “ You 


haven’t told me whether or not you will 
enjoy reading something.” 

**T should like to study Italian.” She 
continued to play with his question, 
‘““There is a good teacher here. Don’t 
you think I might take a few lessons ? ” 


(To be continued. ) 




















“A hand-shake.” 


MY DOG. 
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prise on the face of the gentleman 

who came to interview me on behalf 
of a certain popular paper when I told 
him that I possessed only one dog. Be- 
cause I have written a few books about 
dogs, he evidently expected that whenever 
I moved about my house I should be 
followed by a pack of yapping, yelping 
hounds. Indeed, so evident was my 
friend’s disappointment that I had hastily 
to mention my other pets, my cat and my 
Stilton cheese. 

Yes, I have only one dog, but he is 
the dearest ‘fellow that ever was. He is 
a field-spaniel, liver and white. ‘The only 
thing I dislike about him is his name, 
which is ‘Titus. However, he was already 
christened when he was given me three 
years ago at the age of one. And perhaps, 
after all, the name is not inappropriate, for 
—as an acquaintance of mine who wishes 
to remain anonymous pointed out—he is 
peculiarly fond of Roman about. 

When Titus came to us he was a very 
different dog to what he is now. Then 


| STILL remember the look of sur- 
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he was, in the language of the linendraper, 
all cotton. Now, thanks to careful treat- 
ment, he is all silk, and he makes excellent 
stroking. He was, moreover, a ‘craven 
hound at first, and terribly afraid of every 
one and everything, and very stupid. He 
came to us from Norfolk, as he was no 
good for shooting over. Now he is one 
of the pluckiest dogs in town, and his 
intellect compares favourably with that of 
most of his companions. 

His “uplifting” is due, to a very large 
extent, I think, to his constant intercourse 
with a most brainy dog named Laddie. 
Laddie belongs to some relations of mine 
who live hard by. He is a mongrel. 
Curiously enough, I knew his mother well. 
She, too, was a spaniel, named Brownie ; 
and it was, by-the-bye, due to my observa- 
tion of Brownie’s little ways that I came 
to write 4 Dog Day. Titus, in his turn, 
is the dog who tells the. tale in my recent 
book, Zhe Dogs of War, wherein he re- 
lates how “the Captain ”—who is Laddie 
—made a dog of him. 

I have never known such friendship 
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“1 conduct Titus to a looking-glass.” 


“He adores my wife, but thinks me very poor stuff indeed.” 
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between two dogs as exists between Titus 
and Laddie—a most ill-assorted couple to 
look at. Every morning before breakfast 
my dog will rush round to see Laddie, 
and the two will have a romp together in 
Laddie’s garden. ‘This happens with the 
same regularity as that with which Titus 
may be relied upon to return to us at 
breakfast-time for his lump of sugar. Then 
they will go for long walks together ; some- 
times the one will call for the other, some- 


two. He is always ready to share his 
meals with Laddie, and never objects to 
Laddie being fed by us. I have, however, 
known occasions when Titus has been the 
guest of Laddie, and Laddie has rudely 
left the room and gone to sulk downstairs 
because his master had given ‘Titus a 
tit-bit from the table. Latterly, I fancy 
I have noticed a slight change in their 
mutual relations. Laddie, who started 
by tolerating his friend, is coming gradu- 

ally to look up to him, 











and respect him. The 
reason is that, like many 
intellectual persons, Laddie 
is not much good in a 
fight, while ‘Titus has made 
himself known and feared 
in his neighbourhood. 
For ‘Titus, who started 
as the most timid of dogs, 
has, to my regret, developed 
into a warrior. ‘The reason 
of it I am unable to 
fathom. He certainly goes 
in for a great deal of cogi- 
tation nowadays — there 
are one or two grey hairs 
in a furrow on his forehead 
undoubtedly caused by 
thinking—and it is possible 
that his brain has become 
irritable, and that he is 
too ready to take offence. 
On the other hand, it must 
not be forgotten that he, 
as a countryman, is no 
doubt often the butt of the 
Cockney dogs, and the re- 
cipient of cheap  sneers. 
Possibly, again, it has 
leaked out that he was a 
failure as a sportsman, and 
he may be twitted with this, 








“The lump of sugar—or ‘The Soul’s Awakening.’” 


times the other for the one. The value 
of this is, of course, immense, for a great 
difficulty in town is to give a dog sufficient 
exercise to keep him in condition. While 
the friendship can scarcely be called a 
one-sided one, there is no doubt that my 
dog started, anyhow, by being infinitely 
more fond of Laddie than Laddie was of 
him. I have frequently seen Titus literally 
smothering -Laddie in kisses, while the 
attitude of Laddie was that of one who 
suffered himself to be loved. ‘Titus, too, 
has always been the more generous of the 


Or his long ears, or the 
way he turns out his toes, 
may be seized on by the local wits as fit 
subjects for jest. However, be the reason 
what it may--and I would give my little 
finger to know it—certain it is that some- 
times, for months together, he will scarcely 
meet another dog, no matter how big, 
without having words with him, which 
will, as often as not, lead to a fight. 
Fortunately, in spite of the terrific noise, 
‘Titus seldom suffers, being protected by 
his rough coat; but one hates to have 
publicity forced on one, and now I make 
it a rule not to take part in the fight. I 
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move off swiftly, and rely on the crowd 
of telegraph boys and express messengers 
that at once collects to keep the ring and 
see that justice is done, 

But there are spots on the sun. Brave 
to a fault on most occasions, yet once a 
fortnight Titus is no stranger to fear. 
Every other Sunday a man comes to give 
him a bath. The warrior is then a picture 
of misery. He will sit looking out of the 
library window waiting for 
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Of course, like all dogs, Titus is a 
food-box. And it grieves me to say that 
he never looks quite so intelligent as 
when he is thinking of his stomach, 
‘There are moments when he reminds 
one irresistibly of Zhe Soul’s Awakening. 

His life, so far, has scarcely been an event- 
ful one. He has been locked up twice in 
a police station, on the trumped-up charge 
of not being under control, and has been 





his enemy to come ; and 
more than once, when 
the window has’ been 
open, he has jumped into 
the garden, and fled. 
When he sees the man— 
who, it should be said, 
treats him with the 
greatest kindness: did 
he not present him with 
the handsome collar 
which he now wears ?— 
‘Titus will start trembling 
like a leaf, and it will be 
necessary actually to drag 
him to his tub. 
Strangely like a child, 
again, is ‘Titus when he 
is told to go to bed of 
an evening. He will pre- 
tend that he is not one 
little bit tired, and he 
will beg to be allowed to 
stay up just five minutes 
longer. Finally, he will 
stroll a few steps bed- 
wards, then stop and look 
round, and make one final 
appeal for mercy. But 
the decree must be 
obeyed—unless he cocks 
his head on one side. 
When he does this I find 
him, frankly, irresistible. 














A dog who does not 
obey isa nuisance. ‘Titus 
is absolutely obedient now. To my wife 
be the credit of this. 1 would always be 
as weak as water with my dog, but my 
wife brought him up in the way he 
should go. And the result? ‘Titus 
adores my wife, but thinks me very poor 
stuff indeed. I feel it, of course, but the 
only revenge I ever take is this. I conduct 
Titus to a looking-glass, hold his ears back, 
and point out to him that, without his ears, 
his brown face is exactly like a cow’s, 


‘Now we love him, and he loves us.” 


fined. That was a great day when Cecil 
Aldin took him and his friend Laddie to 
the Sketch Club, and drew their portraits 
for a certain book. Nor must we forget 
that soon after ‘Titus came to us we found 
him so intractable that we gave him away, 
For three weeks we saw nothing of him. 
Then he returned, and was treated the way 
of all prodigals. Now we love him, and 
he loves us, and there is no fear, I guess, 
of either of us giving notice again. 


The photographs by Reginald Haines. 
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course,” said Joyce, very 
seriously, “it’s not my_ busi- 
ness, and I daresay you think 
it frightfully cheeky of me to have 
mentioned the subject. Only——” 

The girl paused. Her pretty face was 
flushed. The fresh rose-leaves, their dumb 
reproaches wafted upwards from the floor 
of the arbour on the light afternoon breeze, 
bore piteous testimony to her agitation. 

“Well? Only what?” 

“Only I’m very fond of you, and I 
should be awfully sorry if—if—— Oh, you 
know very well what I mean.” 

Mrs. Keddaway, serene, sophisticated, 
handsome, beautifully dressed, and in 
perfect health, smiled a smile of content- 
ment. She had complete confidence in 
her own attractions and her own clever- 
ness. “I suppose you're afraid that I 
don’t know how to take care of myself.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” Joyce protested. 
“Only the others are beginning to talk, 
and ‘ 

“Are they? How do you know ?” 

“Because there’s always an awkward 
silence when I approach. ‘They know 
that I should never allow any one to say 
anything against you.” 

Mrs. Reddaway laughed. She liked to 
be talked about. It flattered her vanity, 
especially when the man was Mr. Glynn. 
“They must find you rather a nuisance, 
dear.” 

Joyce was silent for a moment. She 
longed to put a certain question, but 
lacked the courage. 

A punt glided softly alongside the 
wooden . steps that led from the path in 
front of the arbour to the river. Mr. 
Glynn, of course, was the waterman. 
Joyce had to admit to herself, however 
grudgingly, that he was quite good-looking. 

* Ready ?” he asked. 

“Come back in ten minutes,” said Mrs. 
Reddaway, authoritatively. 

“Right.” And the punt glided away. 

Joyce screwed her courage to the stick- 
ing point. “Are you—are you in love 
with him ?” 

Mrs. Reddaway laughed. 
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She had a 
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clear, musical laugh. 


It sounded very 
pretty, Mr, Glynn thought, as it travelled 
across the water on a still August after- 
noon, ‘lhat was what he was meant to 


think. And he knew that that was what 
he was meant to think. Mr. Glynn was 
not callow. 

“Fancy anybody taking the trouble to 
fall in love with poor dear Leslie!” 
chuckled Mrs. Reddaway. 

“You don’t care for him in the least, 
then?” 

“Oh, I didn’t say that.” It was the 
elder woman’s turn to look self-conscious 
now, but her touch of embarrassment was 
quite deliberate. ‘1’m fond of him, you 
know, in a way. He amuses me.” 

“Would you marry him,” persisted 
Joyce, ‘‘if you were not married already ?” 

“Heavens, no!” 

“Why not ?” 

“Oh, for several reasons, To begin 
with, he’s not rich enough. Nothing less 
than fifteen thousand a year would tempt 
me to be so foolish a second time. 
Besides, I’m afraid I should never be able 
to trust him out of my sight.” 

“Why? Is he such a depraved man?” 

Again Mrs. Reddaway laughed—a little 
louder this time, for the punt was two 
hundred yards upstream. 

“Oh, no! You mustn’t call him 
dreadful things of that sort. ‘There’s no 
vice in dear old Leslie. But he’s a con- 
firmed flirt. It’s second nature with him, 
He couldn’t talk ten minutes to a pretty 
woman without flirting with her.” 

‘*He’s never tried to flirt with me,” 
said Joyce, innocently, 

Mrs. Reddaway smiled. The idea was 
rather killing. ‘‘ Perhaps,” she teased, 
“you've never given him an opportunity.” 

“IT don’t think you’ve given him an 
opportunity,” the girl replied quietly. 

“That sounds as though you would 
like one.” 

“Please don’t be horrid. I dislike 
him intensely. I think that that type 
of man is loathsome.” 

‘“He’s not loathsome to look at, any- 
way.” 

“Oh, as far as that goes—— 

“You do admire him, then? Oho!” 
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“JT don’t admire him.” Joyce was 
quite angry. “I can see that he’s the 
kind of man many-women admire, but 
he doesn’t appeal to me in the least. 
As for his character, he’s simply a beast 
—nothing more and nothing less !” 

Mrs. Reddaway was not so calm as 
she managed to appear. “ You're getting 
out of your depth, my dear child. It 
isn’t likely that a girl of your age, en- 
tirely without experience, would be able 
to appreciate the qualities of a man of 
the world, or that he would take the 
trouble to try to attract you. Men of 
that sort naturally prefer the society of 
women who understand them. Young 
girls only bore them. As for Leslie, I’m 
sure he likes you well enough. He said 
the other day that you seemed a nice, 
bright girl, and P 

A servant suddenly appeared in the 
doorway of the arbour. He bore a note 
for Mrs. Reddaway. ‘The messenger was 
waiting for an answer. 

“Bother!” exclaimed the lady. She 
dismissed the servant. 

“Shall I answer it for you?” asked 
Joyce, rather coldly. 

“No, dear, thank you. I must attend 
to it myself. I shan’t be long. If Leslie 
returns with the punt before I’m back, 
ask him to wait, will you ?” 

“Oh, I . 

“Don’t be a little goose! He won't 
eat you. I can’t very well send one of 
the servants,” 

She hurried away. 
in the arbour. 

“*A nice, bright girl,’’ 
to herself. 








Joyce remained 


> she muttered 


II. 


“Hallo!” said Mr. Glynn. “Allalone?” 

“Mrs. Reddaway,” explained Joyce, 
coldly but politely, “has just gone up 
to the house to write a note. She asked 
me to tell you to wait.” 

“ Right.” 

To Joyce’s dismay, he proceeded to 
tie the punt to the steps. 

“‘T don’t think she’ll be many minutes,” 
the girl observed, rather pointedly. 

He stepped out of the punt and came 
into the arbour, bending his head as 
he passed through the doorway. Joyce 
suddenly realised that it was quite a 
small arbour. ‘‘One never knows,” said 
Mr. Glynn. “D’you mind if I smoke 
a cigarette ?” 
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She murmured a formal permission. 
Her novel, evidently, was intensely inter 
esting, 

For the space of thirty seconds, which 
seemed to the girl as many minutes, Mr. 
Glynn puffed at his cigarette in silence, 
Then: “I’m sorry you don’t like me,” 
he said quietly. 

The shot told. Joyce, startled, looked 
up. 

‘** How d’you know I don’t like you?” 

* Do you?” 

“ Candidly ?” 

“ Of course.” 

* Not much.” 

aet™ 

“Why should I like you? I hardly 
know you.” 

‘*Why shouldn’t you?—for the same 
reason.” 

“Oh, one likes or dislikes by instinct.” 

“ And you dislike me by instinct ?” 

“Partly.” 

“And partly because .* 

“Td rather not tell you. Don’t you 
think you'd be more comfortable in the 
punt?” 

“Comfort of body is dependent upon 
comfort of mind. I shall never be 
comfortable again until you have told me 
your other reason for disliking me.” 

His voice, at any rate, was sincere. 
She stole a look at him. His face was 
grave. He looked rather tired—a_ nice 
sort of tiredness. ‘The lines at the 
corners of his eyes were Guite in keeping 
with the few grey hairs at the sides of 
his head. What a lot of women he must 
have known !—beautiful women, no doubt, 
and, of course, very clever. Was it likely 
that he cared a rap what a girl of eighteen 
thought of him ? 

“you really expect me to believe 
that ?” 

He turned. Somehow or other, she 
forgot to look away. Their eyes met. 
“Yes,” he said, simply. ‘“ Won’t you 
tell me ?” 

“Well, then, since you insist, I dislike 
you because you're a flirt.” 

‘““AmI?” Heseemed quite interested, 
as though he had been suddenly brought 
into contact with an entirely new idea. 
** What is a flirt ?” 

‘*Oh, don’t be absurd and affected. 
You know perfectly well.” 

“Of course I know my own definition, 
But J want you to tell me yours.” 

Joyce evaded the point. She was not 
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strong on definitions. “What is your 
own ?” she demanded. 

“Ts that quite fair?” 

“Certainly.” ‘There was a little note 
of authority in her voice. She must 
have had some excuse for it. 

“Very well.” He was gazing through 
the door of the arbour at the smooth- 
flowing water. The lines at the corners 
of his eyes had deepened a little. “To 
me,” he said, seriously, “a flirt is one 
who plays idly with love, as though it 
were something profane instead of sacred.” 

Joyce was astonished, A little lump 
rose in her throat, and that, too, surprised 
her. ‘‘Do you—do you mean that?” 
she faltered. 

“I’m sorry you disbelieve everything 
I say.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. That must 
have sounded awfully rude. Only ? 

Te ‘ 

“ Well, that’s exactly my idea of a flirt.” 

“And that’s your idea, therefore, of 
me ?” 

“Oh, I—you see, one is bound to 
judge by appearances. ... Don’t you 
think we’d better drop the subject ?” 

If only he had stayed in the punt! 
Joyce began to realise that it is one thing 
to treat a person with infinite scorn who 
is yards and yards away, and another thing 
when you are sitting almost side by side in 
a very small—and very sheltered—arbour. 

“That would hardly be fair to me, 
would it? Every criminal, you know, 
has a chance of defending himself before 
he is convicted. Won't you tell me what 
I’ve done to make you form such a bad 
opinion of me ?” 

“Td rather not talk any more about it, 
really, . . . Besides, I must go up to the 
house. I expect tea’s ready.” 

She would have risen, but he leant 
forward and laid his hand on her arm. 
“Please give me two minutes,” he said, 
very earnestly. “It will make me very 
unhappy if you don’t answer my ques- 
tion.” 

“What question?” But she did not 
rise, 

“‘T asked you what I had done to make 
you form such a bad opinion of me.” 

“T should have thought you knew. 
Take this afternoon, for instance.” 

“ What about this afternoon ?” 

“Well, you’ve arranged to take Mrs. 
Reddaway on the river.” 

“Do you disapprove of that ?” 





“Qh, it isn’t that only ; but you know 
very well that you’re always with her, and 
that she’s a inarried woman. I call it 
horrid !” 

“You take it for granted, I see, that I 
flirt with her,” 

** So does everybody.” 

“Do they?” He smiled to himself 
rather queerly. ‘“‘’That’s why they always 
leave us alone together, I suppose. And 
that’s why you shrink away from me as 
though I were a kind of human toad ?” 

**T didn’t know I did.” 

“Didn't you? Didn’t you know that 
although we have been staying in the 
same house more than a week, this is 
the first time we have ever been alone 
together ?” 

“Ves; but 

“And didn’t you know that when, by 
accident, you found yourself sitting next to 
me at dinner one night, you devoted your 
attention, in a very marked manner, to your 
neighbour on the other side, and an- 
swered the few remarks that I ventured 
to make to you in monosyllables ?” 

“Well, you had Mrs. P 

“And didn’t you know that if you 
come into the billiard-room and find me 
playing, you invariably go out again.” 

“Oh, that’s 

“That’s treating me as though I were a 
kind of human toad, and it’s most unkind 
and unjust. It’s even,’ added Mr. 
Glynn, emboldened by her signs of 
distress, “ unladylike.” 

Joyce, literally and figuratively, sat up. 
** How dare you say I’m unladylike !” 

A coquette could not have contrived 
half so dazzling a flashing of eyes. 

‘“*T didn’t say that you were habitually 
unladylike 

“Thank you!” 

“T said that your cruel treatment of 
me might quite properly be called unlady- 
like. Surely it is unladylike to treat with 
harshness those who cannot retaliate ? ” 

“Tt seems to me that you ave retali- 
ating.” 

“’m not, for all that. I’m protesting, 
complaining He hesitated, and then 
added in a low voice, “ beseeching.” 

Joyce thrilled strangely at the tone. 
He was not at all the sort of man that 
she had imagined. He was No! 


” 




















She would not allow herself to think what 
he was. The fact remained that he spent 
all day and every day in the company of 
“If you'll kindly get 


Mrs. Reddaway. 
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back into the punt,” she said, icily, “ I'll 
go on with my book.” 

Mr. Glynn sighed. ‘Then we are to 
continue in a state of armed neutrality ?” 

“T suppose so.” 

As a matter of fact, she was not quite 
sure what “armed neutrality ” meant. 

“Very well. You will realise, I hope, 
when you notice signs of further degenera- 
tion in me, that you are responsible ? ” 

This was a new tack. It rather took 
the girl’s breath away. 

“T shall realise nothing of the sort,” 
said Joyce quickly. ‘‘ You’re quite old 
enough to take care of yourself.” 

“A man,” said Mr. Glynn, “is never 
old enough to take care of himself. Some 
woman must do that for him.” 

“Well, there are plenty of them about 
—unmarried, too.” 

“There’s one here.” 

“Oh, I—I’m going. It’s stuffy in here.” 

This time she really did rise, but her 
knees were trembling so that she swayed 
as she stood. In an instant his arm was 
about her shoulders. 

The figure of a woman darkened the 
doorway of the little arbour. 


ITI. 


Mrs. Reddaway’s first impulse was to 
tear the girl from his embrace; her next 
to rush back to the house and lock herself 
into her room. She acted on neither, 
however, but merely retreated from the 
doorway in order to allow one or other 
of them to come out. 

“Let me go!” hissed Joyce, struggling 
furiously. 

“T shall be in the punt,” whispered 
Mr. Glynn, easily retaining his hold. 

“T hate you!” retorted Joyce. 

“T love you,” murmured Mr. Glynn. 
And then, of course, he kissed her. 

Mrs. Reddaway turned her back as he 
emerged from the arbour. “Twas an 


THE LAND 


a ak ! black against a prim- Far from the grey and homely 
rose sky, land 


Far hills of faery ! 
About my feet the waving rye ; 


Where human folk abide, 
Where trouble comes with iron 


eloquent back. She heard him untying 
the punt. At last, when she judged that 
he was out of earshot, she went into the 
arbour. 

Joyce, outwardly calm, was waiting for 
her. 

“So you’ve changed your mind about 
the ‘ beast’? ” began the elder woman. 

“Quite,” replied the girl. ‘Do you 
mind ?” 

“Well, frankly,” said Mrs. Reddaway, 
*‘!’m rather sorry. I don’t think he’s 
precisely the sort of man to make a 
suitable friend for a young girl, especially 
a young girl of your type.” 

“The nice, bright type, do you 
mean ?” 

“Exactly.” (Bravo! Mrs. Reddaway. 
She never winced.) “If you were more 
experienced, and had knocked about the 
world a little, I should feel no uneasiness 
about you. As it is, I see plainly that 
you're no match for him.” 

“Is he so very rich ?” 

“Oh, he’s rich enough, but I don’t 
mean that. You needn’t be afraid that 
he’ll offer you diamonds. He knows a 
thousand other ways to a girl’s heart.” 

“There’s only one way to mine,” said 
Joyce softly, “and he found it. He 
asked me to take care of him.” 

“ What?” cried Mrs. Reddaway, for- 
getting her early training. 

“He asked me to marry him.” 

“Oh!” said the elder woman. Then, 
with a splendid effort, she -gasped, “‘ I’m 
so glad, dear!” 


When Mrs. Reddaway came out of 
the arbour there was no sign of Joyce, 
no sign of Mr. Glynn, and no sign of 
the punt. The stretch of river, very still 
and smooth in the twilight, was absolutely 
deserted. 

With a little shrug of her shoulders, 
she turned away and walked steadily 
towards the house. 


OF FAERY. 


At set of sun I see you plain, 
Blue mountains and pale sea, 
Green meadows where, a child, 
I’ve lain, 


Beyond the fields the pine-trees hand, Peaks I have scaled; and oh! 
high : And heavy joy with pleasures it’s fain 
I may not reach you, tho’ I planned, Would I might tread your paths 


try, 
Dear hills of faery ! 


Your palaces and castles stand, again, 
Dark hills of eventide ! 


Lost land of faery ! 
B. C. Harpy. 
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A BALLAD OF PEGWELL BAY. 
A SMUGGLERS YARN. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY WILL OWEN. 






































OBIN and Richard of Pegwell Bay 
(Pegwell Bay in the slackest time) 
Started on literature one day— 
Books, I fear, devoted to crime. 
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William Brown of the King’s Coastguard 
(Bold and brave was William B——) 
Heard of a plot and a French mounseer— 


Smiled an indelible smile did he. 


Out they pulled and espied a ship 
Hove-to in the offing, I think they say. 
“Vive la France,” cried they, “ hip-pip !” 


“Ou est le tabac—aussi le thé ?” 
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“Welcome, me ’arties,” Mounseer replied Robin and Richard pulled home once more 
(Mounseer’s voice with familiar ring), (Home and beauty and Pegwell Bay), 
*’Appy to see you come over the side. ‘Trundled the casks up the lonely shore, 


Cash on delivery—usual thing.” Broached the subject, in smuggling way. 
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Sampled, and recognised water and weed 
(Weed and water of boundless sea), 
Found a letter and managed to read : 


* Duty paid, (signed) M’sieur William B.” 
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A FALLING PETAL. 


UNLIGHT and singing birds, 
S Greenswards holding a-tremble, 
Soft shadows of light leaves, 
That new-born love dissemble ! 


Sweet scents that whelm the air, 
Lilacs and lilies white, 

Fruit blossoms prodigal 

In promise of delight, 


What can I seize to keep, 

Of this bewildering bliss ? 
Ah! on my brow has dropt 
The Spring and Summer's kiss. 


F. M. Braprorp. 


THE RUNAWAY. 


BY JAMES MANSFIELD. 


HE runaway was a fruit-van bound 
for London. It had been attached 
to the 3.26 up passenger, and 

had travelled in rear of that train as far 
as Hedly; there it was detached, with 
the intention of sending it on by express 
goods. 

The fruit-van had no hand-brake; it 
had the “ vacuum” brake under control 
of the engine, but there were no means of 
setting the brake by hand. Moreover, it 
was a stranger on the line. A different 
system of braking, the “ Westinghouse,” 
was used in the Hedly district, and 
practically speaking the fruit-van, when 
detached, had no brake at all. 

The fruit traffic by this route had just 
been started; and the truck, as has been 
said, was a stranger. When it was cut 
adrift at Hedly the shunter looked it up 
and down, and concluded it was normal: 
it was night-time, and the peculiarities 
were not recognised. A minute or two 
later the up passenger proceeded on its 
way, and the exceptional features of the 
fruit-van came into prominence. Quite 
slowly, but with considerable determina- 
tion, it began to follow the train down the 
hill and out of the station. ‘The shunter 
ran from one side to the other looking for 
a brake handle ; finding none, he searched 
hastily round fora piece of wood to scotch 
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the wheels; again he was unsuccessful, 
and returned to the truck to find that it 
had gathered speed. He now shouted 
for the station master, and bethought him- 
self of blocking the wheels with stones ; 
the truck, however, crushed them to 
atoms. ‘The station master arrived breath- 
less, but had no proposal to make except 
more stones. ‘They both now accompanied 
the truck at a smart trot, stooping here 
and there to pick up stones and lay them 
on the rail. ‘The pace quickened: the 
station master being an elderly and cor- 
pulent man, was hard put to it to keep 
up ; he gave up contributing his share of 
stones, and finally relinquished the chase 
altogether ; at parting he exhorted the 
shunter to keep on running. 

The shunter continued, but he was 
dropping his stones at longer intervals. 
The line came on to a very decided 
gradient, and the fruit-van put on speed ; 
the shunter had just begun to realise that 
pursuit was useless, when a signal wire 
tripped him up and left the van master 
of the field. 

The station master meanwhile had 
hastened to the signal-box, and down the 
line the news was passed that the fruit-van 
had escaped. 

The up passenger had a good start, but 
it was due to stop twice before it could 
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reach the bottom of the hill, once about 
half-way down at Little Pelton, and once 
near the bottom at Great Pelton. ‘The 
hill was five or six miles long, and of 
varying gradient—in some places quite 
steep, in others nearly level; but the 
general inclination was sufficient to make 
it certain that the van would reach the 
bottom before it would come naturally to 
rest, and probably in quicker time than 
the passenger. The problem was to 
prevent the passenger train from being 
overtaken. 

There is a signal-box about half a mile 
on the uphill side of Little Pelton: the 
signalman there, when he received the 
news, thought of a plan, and in_ his 
eagerness to try it, forgot to send on the 
“runaway ” message. 

A colliery siding leads off the main line 
by a set of points and crossings a little 
above his signal-box; the siding was 
being used, so it was not advisable to 
turn the truck into it; but if the points 
were held at half-cock, one wheel would 
take one line and one the other, and the 
truck should be derailed and stopped. 
It was a good idea, a really excellent 
idea, but it was unfortunate that the 
signalman failed to take the extra pre- 
caution of sending on the message. 

The passenger train had passed, and 
a fresh noise of rattling wheels warned 
the signalman that the truck was close 
behind: he held the lever as has been 
described, and, like a hunter for his 
quarry, watched the spot. 

A powerful arc lamp worked by the 
colliery company gave illumination and 
made the course of events perfectly clear. 
The truck approached, appeared suddenly 
behind the blaze of light, threw up a 
cloud of dust, and lurched violently as 
it crossed the points; and then, with 
what seemed to the signalman a devilish 
ingenuity, jumped the rails again and 
went on its way with unabated velocity. 
The signalman was astonished and horri- 
fied; the act seemed so extraordinary 
and so wilful ; he was no railway engineer, 
and a truck re-railing itself at a crossing 
was to him a new thing. He gazed at 
the monster, dead black now against the 
arc light, approaching, growing in size, 
then away again past the signal-box, 
fading, losing itself in the night and 
making for Little Pelton—unsignalled ! 
He remembered his error and passed 
the signal on, 
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At Little Pelton the train had been 
delayed by a dispute between a voluble 
market-woman and the guard: certain 
articles of her luggage had to be removed 
from the carriage and deposited in the 
van, and the train was two or three 
minutes behind time when it steamed out 
of the station. It was not quite late enough, 
however: the signalman received the 
news just after it had left ; he promptly 
passed it on to Great Pelton, and shouted 
to warn the night foreman in the station ; 
meanwhile, the driver of the train went 
on his way knowing nothing. 

The night foreman hurried out from his 
office, and decided to attempt blocking 
the line. There is a long stretch of 
almost level between the last signal-box 
and Little Pelton, and he guessed that 
the van would lose time covering that 
stretch, though how much he could not 
tell. ‘There was a chance that the van 
might be stopped, and he worked hard to 
do it; office furniture was sacrificed 
without a scruple—his chair, his table, 
a few fire-buckets, and a hand-trolley ; 
there seemed in his bewilderment a 
strange scarcity of movables, and he 
rushed off to the other end of the station 
to fetch a heavy bench, and began to 
drag that towards the heap. He had 
got perhaps half-way, when he heard the 
truck coming out of the cutting above 
the station ; he tipped the bench on to 
the line at once, whert it fell half on and 
half off the rails; he had nothing now to 
do but watch. ‘The van had slowed 
down considerably : it was no longer the 
flying juggernaut of the colliery siding, but 
it still moved at a fair speed, and met 
the station foreman’s first obstacle very 
easily by pushing it out of its path; the 
second was more formidable, but it 
crashed through the pile of furniture and 
still kept to the rails. It had lost speed, 
and was now travelling perhaps at ten 
miles an hour ; moreover, another obstacle 
was being prepared for it. A platelayer, 
returning from work, heard the crash and 
saw dimly the approaching van; he ran 
for a sleeper, and nearly succeeded in 
placing it in time; but the van, helped 
by a change of gradient, put on speed and 
got past. 

It was now running straight for Great 
Pelton, two miles off—two miles of the 
steepest gradient known on the line! It 
would attain a tremendous velocity. 

At Great Pelton the news of the run- 
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away arrived in good time; but, as the 
passenger train had not yet reached the 
station, it was impossible to take any very 
active measures. The chief point that 
occurred to both the signalman and the 
station master was to get the passenger 
train out of the station as soon as possible ; 
to get it away and up the incline beyond. 
The downhill ends soon after Great 
Pelton ; the line sweeps round a curve, 
crosses a bridge, and climbs on the other 
side up the well-known Macksey Bank. 
Once over the bridge and up the hill 
beyond the train would be safe; the 
fruit-van could hardly follow it there ! 

“ Line clear ?” was immediately asked, 
for the train to go on, and all the signals 
for Great Pelton were lowered in its 
favour ; the signalman set the white slide 
to his hand-lamp, and waited for the 
train to approach. At the first sound 


of the engine he threw open his 
windows and waved the white light 
backwards and forwards. The driver 


recognised the signal, and put on steam 
as he approached the cabin ; he thought 
that possibly a special train was waiting 
for him to get clear, but he had no idea of 
the urgency of the case, and no intention 
of omitting the usual stop at Great 
Pelton. As he approached the station 
platform he was surprised to find the 
station master standing at the end, and 
he too waving frantically a white light. 
Something quite exceptional seemed in 
the air; he released his brakes and ran 
on into the station at a moderate speed. 
As he passed the station master he 
gathered what was the matter: some- 
thing was following him—a van, a run- 
away truck. He remembered the long 
hill he had just come down, and pushed 
the regulator hard over, shouting to his 
fireman to heap on coal. 

The speed of the train increased ; it 
drew past the few passengers waiting on 
the platform, and left them amazed and 
angry. Carriage doors had opened, and 
anxious faces had looked out ; the doors 
now closed again, and a murmur of 
expostulation might have been heard 
down the train. The coaches were 


gathering speed, they took the curve 
at the far side of the station with a jerk 
that swung passengers from their seats ; 
the jerk jostled their minds as well as 
their bodies, anger gave way to a vague 
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fear, all the more terrible from its un- 
certainty. It seemed clear that the 
driver had intended to stop as usual— 
he had certainly slowed down; then 
something must have happened, some 
news, some urgent necessity. He was 
getting up speed fast now. Would he 
effect his object? What was it? A 
following ‘rain? How close behind? 
They strained their ears to distinguish 
from the rattle of the wheels another 
sound. 

Suddenly there was a shriek of grinding 
wheels, a succession of violent jerks, and 
the train stopped. The guard had been 
sorting his papers between Little Pelton 
and Great Pelton ; there was an unusual 
number of letters to put out, and he 
was still hard at work when the train 
began to slow up for the latter station. 
Deeply immersed in his work, he failed 
to notice the white lights of the signal- 
man, and the further white lights and 
gesticulations of the station master. It 
was not until Great Pelton had been 
left behind and his van had entered 
the curve beyond, that it occurred to 
him something extraordinary was happen- 
ing. His first thought was that the 
driver had forgotten that he was booked 
to stop at the station; he waited for an 
instant to see if it was merely that he 
had overshot the mark, but finding that 
the speed of the train was increasing 
rather than diminishing, concluded his 
first idea was right, and set the Westing- 
house brake right through the train. 

The train stopped suddenly as_ has 
been described. The passengers, now 
thoroughly alarmed, opened the doors 
and windows and looked out. 

They were in time to hear a roar, a 
roar that chilled their blood; then a 
black object appeared against the station 
lights, and grew with immeasurable 
rapidity ; it appeared momentarily at full 
size, and incontinently vanished. 

A cloud of dust, and the crash of 
timber a few yards behind the guard’s 
van, told him what had happened: the 
truck, taking the curve at eighty or ninety 
miles an hour, had leaped rails, ballast, 
and embankment, and was turning somer- 
saults in the ditch. 

There was a cackle of nervous laughter, 
and he called the train back into the 
station. 
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crumb in sight!” ‘‘ Hello! heres our little mistress !” 


II IV 





‘Corn in Egypt! Come on!” “You've had more than I have!" 





I'll soon settle you!” But the motor settled them both. 


(The photos by Lawrence & Co., Paris.) 
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THE WORLO-FAMED 


ngelus Piano 


PIANO a PLAYER COMBINED 


As purchased by Royalty and the Greatest Musicians, 


THE MELODANT, 


The wonderful new Expression Device. 

The MELODANT makes the me'ody or *‘ air” predominate overthe accom. 4 
paniment, and each note in the central or inspired part of the composition is 
given its proper value even when such note or notes occur inthe micst ofa full 
chord, This is accomplished by extra marginal perforations in the specially 
prepared Melodant music-rol!s, which act upon the inter: al working of the 
Angelus. The Original Invention, imitated but ne ver equalled, the Angelus 
Pneumatit Piano-l layer has been continuously developed ly irs origin ators. 

It is peculiarly fitting, therefore, that their accomplishment should now be -‘ 
rowned bv the creation of the MELODANT. 


THE PHRASING LEVER 
Gives Freedom and Individuality to the Performer. 


‘The Heart of the Angelus,” as it has been well called, puts life ard 
vitality into the music the ANGELUS plays, reflecting the greatest depths 
ef artistic feeling or the lightest passing fancy of the player, making the 
ANGELUS human under his touch 
ane tne are supreme in Musical Interpretation. 


ee and hear the ANGELUS Melodant is ito realize its infinite superiority. Th e 


ANGELUS BRINSMEAD PIANO. . Unions combouice cf Iwo Worlt-emocend Tnatrmmants, it Bi AD 


beth ion at ea ase es th Player ai tINSMEAD 


Piano ensure pre-eminent artistic qualities of tone, expression, and the perf ‘ction of touch, and repetition, alsothe maximum of reliability 
and durability. Tho ANGELUSisal oambodied in Pianos by seve ral other eming nt make rs rHE 


ANGELUS PIANO-PLAYE ig oper yd i play ay Piano, and can be n pee gts the P ino in am yment Ri 


m ane peenten e, and co all the exclusive features of 
ANGELUS. The ANGELUS aki ta u the means rea plage ur own Piano perfectly, pla 10n a level with the greatest Pianis 
ue are inviied lo c ite for Illustrated Catalogue N 
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iMMPROVED MODELS ror |907. 
ASK FOR DETAILS AT ANY WILLIAMS Deport. 
Head Office, 57, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, 
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of——writes: 
** You have been 
such a help to me, 
I shall never regret 
consulting you.” 























THE “Gunn” is the 
Standard Sectional 

Bookcase—Always Complete 
Always Capable. of Enlarge- 
ment. The Detachable Glass 
Doorsare set on Roller Bearings 3 
the Metal Fittings are wey 


“ “Gunn” 


is too Useful to be Passed over by the 
Book-lover. Write for Descriptive Book- 

let No, 36. Sent Post Free on Request. 
Wm. ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 
455 eos 7 London, 


R. P. writes: ‘ You 
review details of 
one’s life very ac- 

curately. 

Theatre Magazine 
says: “He is in 
truth a mystic of first 

rank. He reeled off my NN 


?.0. 


dates and incidents, but de 
scribing the people and scenes 





Life from 


more is that some of the future he VRI , 
predicted is actually happening.” TE AT 















“That whic ch 
you pointed 
Out proved very 
true, and might 
have proved se 
rious had y< ou not 
wamed me, 


Rub stove black or 
-ink on the thumbs, 
press on paper ; send 
\ with birth date and 
> time (if known), a 
for 1/-, for 

cost of chart, etc., 
to be se nt you, and 
stamped envelope 


I will 


past life, not only giving \ ang you a Reading of 
‘ 


Yo 
g N chant t to advertioe 
that which is puzzling me still my success 


A PROFESSIONAL MAN PROF. H. ZAZRA, 
WRITES : 90, New Bond Street, London, W 


YOU ASTONISH 
AND HELP!!! 
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“SHERE is something about Paris 

in the months of July and 

August which always makes me 

think of the last week at school before 
the holidays. I mean of course an old- 
fashioned school, ‘‘where a reasonable 
quantity of accomplishments were sold 
at a reasonable price, and where girls 
might be sent to be out of the way, and 
scramble themselves into a little education 


without any danger of coming back 
prodigies.” During the last week of a 


term there was always a delightful relaxa- 
tion inrules, No one was expected to be 
on their best behaviour; the daily con- 
stitutional became something more of 
a pleasure and something less of a pain 
than usual ; the servants, the governesses, 
even the principal herself showed signs 
of human weakness, until the house, though 
less orderly, grew more comfortable. 
As with my old school, so with Paris 
in the midsummer months. ‘The streets 
are still busy ; but with what a different 
world to that of May and June! The 
shops still display tempting wares, but 
they are chosen rather with an eye to 
foreign taste than French. Most of 
the theatres are closed, but the open- 
air concerts are in their hey-day, so are 
the gardens. The restaurants invite us 
to dine on the ¢errasse instead of indoors, 
and at the big hotels the waiters have 
time to attend to ordinary folk. Cabmen 
drive briskly to the faintest call or sign, 
and even ’busmen are civil, according to 
their lights, ‘Then, too, one’s own tongue, 
if one happens to be English or American, 
is sO common in the streets that every 
place is full of familiar sounds, It is, in 





FRENCH 
FASHIONS 


FOR THE 
FUTURE. 


fact, the time to visit Paris for the city 
itself, without attempting to enter into the 
life of the Parisians. 

Behind all this there is, however, an- 
other world, a French world, into which 
the foreigner does not often get a peep at 
this time of the year. I mean that in 
which the dressmakers and _ milliners 
reign all-powerful. In their workrooms 
there is much hurrying to and fro, for, 
like the ant in the fable, they are busy 
preparing for the winter. In the salons 
they still show their summer models to 
any customer who may be passing through 
on the way from one seaside place or spa 
to another, and one may yet see some- 
thing new and interesting which will 
appear at Aix, Trouville, or some chateau 
féte or another, Our illustrations show 
two charming toilettes from Laferri¢re, 
one in cream cloth trimmed with cream 
silk braid and embroidered Znxon de sote, 
the other in mousscline de soie richly 
embroidered and trimmed with Cluny 
lace. With it is worn a little mantle in 
reseda green taffetas. ‘The third picture 
is a hat from Madame Carlier in white 
straw trimmed with hortensias and white 
aigrettes. But charming as these summer 
models are, it is not with them that the 
minds of the designers and the fingers of 
the work-girls are busy now. All their 
attention is being given to what is to be 
worn in the autumn, when the Parisiennes 
will flock back and the theatres will begin 
anew season and all the fashionable 
world will be crying out for something 
new. I am not going to pretend that | 
have actually seen even a sleeve of one 
of these new creations, but I have been 

Continued on Supplement, page h. 
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Orchestrelle 
Company, 
Aeolian Hail, 
135-6-7 New Bond St., 
LONDON, W. 











Musie Instruction 
by Great Masters. 


The ideal ented education 
is not dull practice in tech- 
nique, playing endless scales 
and tiresome finger gum- 
nastics, but instruction in 
the methods and composi- 
tions of the great masters. 








@ The greatest teacher of music is 
the Pianola Piano. It places one 
at once above the technique stage, 
for it provides the ability to play 
any composition correctly. _ Inter- 
pretations have been supplied by 
the world’s greatest authorities, in- 
cluding such masters as Paderewski, 
Strauss, Grieg, Moszkowski, etc. 


@ The performer has the world’s 
music to select from, and the most 
famous pianists and composers as 
instructors in the playing of it. 


Ghe Pianola Piano is a com- 
bination in one instrument of 
an upright Piano of tbe 
highest grade, and a Metro- 
style Pianola, the means 
whereby any one can play it. 
Jt ean be played, therefore, 
by band or with music rolls, 
and is accordingly the only 
Piano which possesses real 
musical interest for all. 


Catalogue A.B. gives a full and interesting 
description. Write for it. 
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given one or two hints as to the general 
lines of the coming fashions. ‘The tailor 
mades will, I am assured, show lower 
waist-lines and long sleeves. A good 
many of the coats will have long basques 
cut to a point at the sides, and plain 
materials will be more in favour than 
either checks or stripes. For evening 
wear it is more than probable we shall see 
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for one white tress among dark or auburn 
locks. We are also to see a complete 
transformation of the feminine form divine 
Pointed 
sitate quite a different corset to the one 
that is in vogue now. We have grown 
used to the high waist, and we are 
gradually getting accustomed to the huge 
hats and shoulder ruffles. But, alas ! the 


once more, bodices will neces 

















Photo by Felix 


Cream cloth gown by Laferriere. 


a good deal of satin and brocade, as the 
fashions cf the eighteenth century demand 
them, and it is from that elegant, witty, and 
insolent epoch that we are to draw many 
inspirations for our gowns in the near 
future. We are again to see Fragonard 
and Watteau pictures in real life. Paniers 
and patches are to be common, and even 
a little powder in the hair. Already I 


hear that in a certain set there is a mania 





Parisienne is faithful to nothing but to her 
reputation for being fickle, so now we 
must be prepared to see her in another 
guise, and no matter what its eccentricities, 
we shall follow, like Bo-Peep’s sheep. 
Another important and expensive point 
in the new modes will be the trimmings, 
which must of necessity be elaborate. 
One of the greatest of the great couturters, 
according to his usual habit, has, I hear, 
Continued on Supplement, page 8 
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\ | Dishes for Be Month. 


Strawberries & Custard. 
Stewed Cherries & Custard. 
Stewed Raspberries & Custard. 
Stewed Gooseberries & Custard. 
Stewed Red Currants & Custard 


\ 
Sliced Bananas & Custard. 
Stewed Prunes & Custard. Ny 
H | Stewed Apricots & Custard. 
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Photo by Félix. 
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Heat Ra Rashes; ichings and 
Irritation Soothéd / 
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A Healthy Complexion 


results from using 


‘4711’ 


EAU de COLOGNE 


(Blue and Gold Label). 


- — 





spr 


A few drops 
sprinkled into a 








basin of hot or 
cold water will 
cheer and re- 
fresh you and 
acttasa... 
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And Gentle Anointings 
with Cuticura Ointment. 
fees For Preserving, Purify- 
IMPORTANT. — Cheap, impure ing, and Beautify ing the 
Eau de Cologne used in this Skin, Scalp, Hair, and 
ee will ig ae = ig tg ree the 
nsist_on seeing the Hall-Marl dilet, Bath, and Nursery 
vii on every bottle. It is they are Indispensable. 


an absolute guarantee of purity. neues she wor, seeasadiiidh 


" Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra 
lia, R. Towns & Co., Payne ; In tin B. K. Paul, Ca 
Sold everywhere cutta: China, Hong Kong Drug Co ; Japan, Maruya, 
from 1/- to 15 bottl i, Ktrles foupen Lid. Gal fas x MOSK: 
/= to = r bottle. yu! ica, Lennon, ane ‘own, etc 
/ pe Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
ag Post-free, Cuticura Booklet on the e Skin. 


ae 
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retiréd into seclusion for the sole purpose 
of studying old designs and searching for 
new ones from Nature. ‘This last, anyway, 
should not be difficult for him, as he has 
a most beautiful country house not far 
from Paris, where his gardeners can supply 
him with the fairest of Nature’s flowers to 
inspire him with new ideas for his embroi- 
deries, all of which he has made in_ his 
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As for the autumn hats, Madame Carlier 
tells me they will be almost invariably 
made in taffetas, veiled with tulle or 
spotted net. ‘The shapes will be copied 
and adapted from old models, and there 
will certainly be a movement towards 
moderation in size. ‘lhe trimmings, like 
those of the ‘gowns, will have to’ be those 
of the eighteenth century, modernised to 














Photo by Reutlinger. 


Carlier hat. 


own workrooms. 


In this quiet spot are 
also composed many of his most beautiful 
toilettes, and when on a busy winter’s day 
in the gold-and-white salon of the Place 


Vendoéme or the Rue de la Paix his 
customer hears him tell the pretty mani- 
quin to put on the “ Hortensia” or the 
** Carnation ” gown, she little dreams that 
the design first saw daylight in a garden, 
fair with the original flowers. 


the taste of the twentieth. Verily the art 
of dress is fearful and wonderful when 
looked at from the point of view of these 
great artists, and I confess that though 
I began its study in Paris with a light and 
careless mind, the more I learn of its 
grammar, the more I am convinced that 
such is not the mood in which it should 
be attacked, if success is to crown one’s 
effort. 
M. E. CLarKeE. 








